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THE M4N BAISED THE BUTT-END OF HIS WHIP, A BRUTAL, CRASHING BLOW FALLING ON THE WOMAN'S HAAD. 


GLADYS HARTLEY'S STORY. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tr did not certainly seem a spot where an 
exciting adventure would be likely to occur. 
_ lying lazily on the velvet turf, with the hush- 
ing melody of the great trees overhead, Clyde 
“orrester saw nothing before or around him but 
calm and gentle beauty. 
* On the woodland edge where he lay was a 
broad belt of shadow; in front all things were 
bansing in the glow of the weary sunlight. To 
ihe yh = gemmed with white blossoms 
skirted the to Yarborough-on-Sea ; to the 
left was a rising ground with trees dotted here 
sad there, and on the summit a square white 
walled mansion — Aubrey Court~—Clyde For- 
veers — home, 

“acing him was a wide expanse of green surf, 
stretching away to purple woods, with a lake ia 








its centre, on which were floating gracefully some 
stately swans. 

Clyde Forrester was a handsome man of some 
thirty yoars of dark-haired, hazel-eyed, with 
the form of an‘athlete and the gentle voice of a 
woman. 

Just returned from India, where he had seen 
hard service, he was enjoying life idly, perhaps 
aimlessly, with no sorrow to make him grave ; 
no heart story to raise him to energy ; and at 
the moment we introduce him to our readers he 
was placidly enjoying the calm of the dreamy 
hour before riding to Yarborough with his sister 
Maude, who, besides bia mother, was his only 
companioz in the grand old house, 

Perhaps he was at that very instant redecting 
upon the futility of such a life as he was leading; 
if so he had but scant time for thought. 

Suddenly he was aroused by the loud thunder 
of & horse’s footateps on the bard road ; then a 
pause came for a moment; then a woman's cry 
—shrill and agonising~-rang out upon the stillness 
of the summer air. 

Clyde sprang to hia feet, but be had no time 
to run to the rescue, 

The sound of the advancing horse was again 





heard, this time crashing through the trees of 
the wood behind him, and in another moment 
a mounted man came bursting through the 
tangled undergrowth with » woman clinging to 
his bridle. 

Clyde leaped towards the spot, but the actors 
in this strange scene were eome little distance off, 
and before he could reach them the man had 
raiced the butt-end of his whip, a brutal, crashing 
blow had fallen on the woraan’s head, and she 
reeled backward on the velvet sward, 
ee man gave Clyde no chance of detaining 


With a coarse laugh he put his horse to its 
full speed, dashed across the grounds, leaped the 
low hedge, and disappeared along the road to 
Yarborough. 

The woman still lay where she had fallen; and 
seeing that it would be useless to attempt avy 
pursuit Clyde turned his attention to her. 

In the hurry and rush of the unexpected ecene 
he bad had no chance of knowing what she was 
like, old or young, plain or pretty, and he was 
astounded, therefore, when he knelt by the side 
of the still senseless form to seo what a vision of 
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beauty had sudden|y and so strangely crossed his 
path, 

Golden hair clustering in nestling curls over a 
pure, calm brow ; features chiselled as clearly as 
by the hands of a sculptor; a figure lithe, 
rounded, beautiful in its soft folds of velvet. 

He had not seen the eyes yet; but when he 
had raised up the exquisite childlike head, and 
pillowed it on his knee ; when he had roused the 
girl to consciousness, and those eyes opeued and 
gazed upon him in wonder avd inquiry, the 
perfume of the wild flowers seemed nicre rare, 
and the sun seemed to shine more brightly. 

Deep blue, those orbs were full of words. full 
of tender pathetic meaning ; and when she glanced 
roind, and remembered what had passed, con- 
trasting that sudden, terrible scene with the calm 
beauty of all around her, she uttered a low moan, 
raised herself feebly to a sitting posture, and 
regardless of Clyde's precence she buried her face 
in her hands and burst into a passion of tears, 

Clyde gently took her hand, 

** Pray tell me," he said, in his low soft voice, 
“how I can serve you. Your enemy, whoever he 
taay be, is gone, and no one shall harm you while 
i am near,” 

She removed her hands from her face as 
Clyde rose to his feet, and looked up into his 
with eyes which sparkled with the tears of 

row 

She saw the inquiry in his glance, the natural 
curiosity which found expression, as it were, in 
hie manner, and with a flushed cheek ehe tried to 
ise, 

As she did so she uttered a ory of pain, and 
sank back again on the soft velvet turf, 

“What is the matter?” asked Clyde; “are 
you hurt in any way ?” 

“I fear L have sprained my ankle,” she «aid, 
with tremulous lips “How very unfortunate | 
How shall I be able to get home '”” 

“That is of no consequence in comparison with 
your hurts,” said Clyde, “If I can leave you for 
a few moments I wiil bring my sister round with 
& pony chaise, and we can drive you home, You 
do not feel as if you would faint again?” 

‘*No; but Lam so sorry to be all this trouble,” 
said the helpless girl. 

* Do not speak of that,” said Clyde, “TI shall 
not be long.’ 

And, after a glance round to see that the 
“enemy” was not in sight, he strode awny 
rapidly across the broad lawns towards the front 
cerrace of Aubrey Court. 

He met his sister as he ran up the wide steps, 
a tall, elegaut girl, clad in a riding-havit of dark 
green, who seemed amused at the Unusual flush 

o her brother’s cheeks, and the unaccustomed 
eagerness of hig manner, 

“Have you suddenly become heir to millions, 
Ciyde, or what, that you look so excited?” she 
said, “ 
time, 
you.” 

‘It has wot been my fault that I have de- 
Inyed, Maude,” said Clyde, “I have bad an 
adventure; but I can’t give you detail 
‘Tnere ia a lady in the grounds who has sprained 
her ankle, and I am going to the stables to 
order the pony chaise, 

“A young lady, I presume,” said Maude, 
mischievouely. 

‘Yes; you can find her easily 
the right-hand path, 
haunt on the edge of the wood, 
these words he hurried away. 

Maude was a girl of decision, She walked 
into the drawing-room, which opened on to 
rang the bell, told the servant 
who answered the summons to bring some wine 
across the grounds to the spot she iudicated, and 
hen hastened away. 

The manner of her handsome apathetic brother 
had aroused her interest, 

She knew him to be heart-wh 


and [ was just coming ia search of 


if you go by 
out by my favourite 
". And with 


the terrace 





le, knew how 


ruitless!y all the. managing maimmas in the 
icinity had flung their daughters at. him since 

bad returned from India, and she was 
anxious 


roused him to exertion, 


You are quite ten minutes over your | 





! 


i 


now, | 


! 





Her first view of the fair stranger was dis-| 
appointing. 

She wae pale as death now with. pain and 
the reaction from the exciting scene through 
which she had passed, 

But there was iafinite beauty in the eyes 
which she raised to Miss Forrester’s face as she 
bent over her, 

“Tam sorry to put you to all this trouble,” 
she said, “to trespass upon your grounds at 
all, in fact.” 

“Don’t make excuses, Miss Hartley,” said 
Maude, wianingly ; “ you see I know your name. 
Do not think me rude, but I recognize you by 
having ceen you in the little garden at Heath 
Cottege. I am happy to make your acquaiut- 
ance, J a Miss Forrester, of Aubrey Court.” 

At this moment the servant came with the 
wine, which Maude insieted on, Miss Hartley's 
drinking ; and presently Clyde arrived with the 
pony-chaise. 

“{ have told Graham to come on afterwards 
with the horses,” he eaid; “we can drive this 
lady homes ; and then mount and ride to Yar- 
borough. 

“Very well,” said Maude,” “{ can jatroduce 
you now. This ia Miss Hartley of Heath 
Cottege. Mies Hartley, this is my brother, 
Clyde Forrester.” 

Clyde having murmured some words of self- 
congratulation at having been fortunate enough 
to make her acquaintance helped her tenderly 
into the little carriage. Maude got in un- 
assisted ; ard her brother having taken the reins 
they were goon spinning along the pleasant 
country Jane, 

Very little was said on the journey, 
was a reetraint, in fact, on all three. 

Maude as yet knew nothing of the cireum- 
stances which had led to Gladys Hartley's meeting 
with Clyde; and seeing that the girl herself 
made a0 allusion to them he forebore to mention 
them also. 

It was therefore almost a silent ride; but to 
Maude’s quick perception it was readily apparent 
that the fair stranger had excited a more than 
usual imterest in the heart of her brother, 

For many reasons this was an uppleasant dis- 
covery to her, 

But she cast it from her after a moment, 

** How foolish I am to indulge in such notions,” 
was her inward thought, “Clyde is chivalrous 
aud generous-hearted ; and he feels compassion 
for a pretty girl in trouble. But when Sylvia 
comes she will carry all by storm!” 

Whoever Sylvia might be it was certain that 
at this hour she held a very small place in Clyde 
Forrester’s mind. 

It was with a gentle care that he assisted Miss 
Hartley to alight at the gate of the little cottage 


There 


aud half carried her into the front parlour—-a | 


wal! room, furnished simply, but in exquisite 
taste, and sweet with the scent of delicately- 
chosen flowers. 

“You are not alone here surely, Miss Hartley,” 
said Maude, seeing that no one but the servant 
appeared ; “you must really have some one to 
nurse you.” 

“No, I am not alone,” said Gladys, with a 
sad smile. “{ have no relations or friends in 
the neighhourhood, but [ have a companion, 
a middie aged lady, who is a treasure. in case of 
jilmess3. You may depend upon my being well 
treated,” 

Then dropping the half bantering tone, which 
she tried to assume, ahe added, gravely,— 

‘* Mr, Forrester, I know that I owe you some 
sort of explanation of the extraordinary scene 
which happened in your grounds to-day, Dut I 
cannot giveit. I apologise for my intrusion, and 
hope you will forgive me for the trouble. 1 have 
given you, but I can say no more.” 

She trembled violently as she spoke, and a 
perilous faintness seemed again stealing over 
her. 

* Pray do not distress yourself, my dear Misa 
Hartley;” said Clyde. ‘I am only glad that I 
bappened to be near at hand, for Heaven knows 


therefore, to see what paragon of | what would have been the result if you bad been 
beauty in distress it was who had so sea 


there aloae at the mercy of that evil-faced 
coward, I will call on my way to Yarborough 





at Dr. Holmes’, and send him on. Your ankle 
must be seen to at once,” ' 

This. matter-of-fach way of putting. things 
mace the two feel a little more ab their ease, and 
@ moment alter a’ pleasant-faced elderly lady 
entered, 

With her Gladys waa presently left; Clyde 
expressing s hope that sue. would look brighter 
and better next time he saw her, and Maude 
obtaining an almost reluctant permission to ca!) 
at the coitage the next day. 

“Well, Ciyde,” said his sister, when they had 
sent the pony-chaise back by Graham, and were 
riding along the pleasant lane towards Yar- 
borough, “ Well, Clyde, I think you are the most. 
imprudent fellow I ever met.” 

Clyde laughed somewhat consciously. 

“What is the matter?” he said, ‘ Pray tell 
me in what I have offended?” 

“The idea of your saying to Miss Hartley 
that you hoped she would be better next time 
you saw her,’ said Maude, “ It was really quite 
out of the way, quite against all rules, Iam 
afraid I shall never teach you the proprieties.” 

“J am afraid not,” said Clyde, stroking his 
moustache. “J learned my ways out in India, 
and they are difficult to shake off. I generally 
eay what J meaitwhen I don’t run the risk of 
hurting people’s feelings,” 

“Then you do mean to see her again,” said 
Maude, smiling, “Ah, brother, I must look 
after you and our acquaintance, or you will be 
committing some more indiscretions, By the 
way, Clyde, Tam of curiosity all this time, 
and you haven't volunteered the slightest 
explanation of this curious adventure, Pray tell 
mie all about it; weare/all alone out here in the 
lane, and only the little birds will hear your 
confession,” . 

“ Little birds are dangerous things sometimes,” 
laughed Olyde, “* but, nevertheless, I will tell you 
all | know, which is very little.” 

Mande listened in wonder, and nob«without 
fear to the story which Clyde told with such 
tmpressement and indignation. 

She knew well her brother’s warm and cus- 
ceptible nature; and in her inmost heart ehe 
made a resolve to watch carefully his future 
dealings with Gladys Hartley. 

This girl, unknown, alone in the world, 
apparently mixed up with some disgraceful! 
secret—was she the one to win the love of a man 
like Clyde Forrester ? This brother whom Maude 
regarded as a “ king among men ?” 

No, there must be no chance of euch a fatal 
mistake as this, 

She would be kind gnd generous to the lonely 
little woman at Heath Cottage, but Clyde must 
be kept out of the way, 

These thoughts passed rapidly through her 
mind as Clyde was speaking ; but there was no 
trace of them in her answer. 

“ Well, it is a strange affair, Clyde, Poor girl! 
She scomsé quite a lady ; if there is any shame or 
disgrace in the affair I feel eure the fault does 
not lie with her,” 

J ameertain of that,” cried impulsive Clyde. 
‘‘Tonly wish I knew more, that I might find 
that coward and thrach him.” 

And then he lapsed into silence, and so they 
rode on until they reached the doctor's house, 
where Clyde gave the necessary instructions to 
the wondering domestic. 

Then they rode to Yarborough, and back again 
to Aubrey Court, talking very little, Clyde keep- 
ing his horse at a good pace, on purpose, 
apparently, toayoid conversation. , 

As they were passing up the wide drive to 
wards the house Maude said,-~ , 

“ Don’t forget that Sylvia Malcolm is coming 
to-morrow, You must be a good, dutiful, dear 
old brother, aud get married soon. I’m longing 
for wedding favours, and orange blossoms, end 
parties, and that sort of thing; and if you dont 
soon set the fashion your poor old antiquated 
sister will be left on the shelf.” j 

‘Oh, Charlie haen’t popped the question ye, 
then?” laughed Clyde, though a cloud hat 
passed over his face at the name of Sylvia. Mai- 
colm, “and you fancy that the pomp.and glitter 
of a fashionable. wedding will bring him to tue 
point, Ah! Maude, you will have to try some 
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other means if you are ina hurry. I'm not dis- 
posed as yet to cast aside my bachelor freedom.” 
“ And yet Sylvia is betrothed to you, and has a 
right to expect to be married soon. You are not 
quite free to assert such independence.” 
“That's the worst of it,” said Ciyde, with the 


came ungenial laugh, as he leaped from his horse. 
“But come in, ude; I'm prosaic enough to 
feel hungry.” : 


Maude made no remark, but followed him ; and 
ina short time the two were seated at lunch with 
their mother, a silver-haired woman of some 
fifty-five years of age, somewhat haughty in her 
general manner and expression, but kind and 
companionable to her two children. 

She listened with great interest to their 
account of the morning's adventure, 

“Tt is eT quite romantic,” she said, smiling, 
“butI can’t bear mysteries, If this young lady 
has a secret it must be a most unpleasant one ; 
and she will scarcely ba a great acquisition to our 
circle of acquaintances,” 

‘*T can’t see why she should be blamed beeause 
appearances are against her,” said Clyde, earn- 
estly, ‘We know nothing of her, of course, as 
yet; and many a woman with an angel's face 
has turned out a demon. Still, because she 
has been the victim of a cruel outrage, and. pre- 
fers to give no explanation, that is no reason why 
we should condemn her. Besides, she didn’t 
thrust her acquaintanceship upon us. . MWe 
sought it, We assisted her as we should assist 
any fellow-being in distress ; and there's hardly 
any necessity to discuss her character yet.” 

Maude laughed. 

“It’s no use arguing with Clyde on this subject, 
mamma,” she said, “Ciyde is struck, there’s 
no doubtabout that, He has fallen a victim to 
the ‘glamour’ and all that kind of thing, which 
the poets talk about. So I, for one, wiil dismiss 
the subject, and pass off to @ pleasanter one. 
Sylvia om will arrive this evening.” 

“ [udeed,” said Mrs, Forrester, with a flush of 
pleasure, “ when did you learn this?” 

‘My maid gave me a letter just now when I 
came in from ridiog, She will reach the station 
at Yarborough at six. 1 wish, mamma, you 
would put off dinner a little while, so that Clyde 
could drive me over to meet her.” 

“And Clyde is supposed to do so without 
remark, I suppose, sis,” eaid he, laughing. ‘ By 
Jove, Maudie, I shall begin to think marriage a 
good thing if it will relieve me from a domestic 
cyrant.” 

‘Of course, Clyde, you must go,” said Maude ; 
and having so settled the question the little 
tyrant of twenty turned again to her mother, 
‘Will it suit you, mamma, to do as I say /” 

“ Certainly ; anything for dear Sylvia's sake,” 
rcplied Mrs, Forrester. 

Maude at once rose. 

“Then I will go myself and eee Simmous, and 
arrange for everything,” she said. ‘‘ The pony- 
coaisé at a quarter-past five; dinner at half- 
pash seven, Lear old Sylvia. How glad I am 
she is coming.” 

And away she tripped in genuivce delight. 

Uuring all this conversation Clyde had made 
no remark in regard to the newcomer ; and it 
‘ was somewhat nervously that hia mother said, 
when retired— 

“Clyde, have you thought about what T was 
saying the other night?” 

“Well, mother, what was it?” he answered, 
owewhat absently, ‘I reaily forgot your men- 
ticuing any special subject of interest.” 

“It was in regard to Sylvia,” said the old lady, 
gAtning courage. “ You know that it has been 
my dearest wish to see you married to her. It 
Was your father’s wish, and it is her father’s wish 
now.” 

“ And she and I are to have nothing to eay in 
it, 1 suppose #’ said Clyde, bitterly. “ Really, 
mother, you forget I am thirty years old, and 
quite able to judge for myself. Atany rate, I 
must choose the woman who is to be my wife. I 
consider that every,man’s privilege. In all else 
I siudy your wish.” 

“I know you do,” said Mrs. Forrester. “ No 
woman could have a better son; but you must 
remember, Clyde, that Sylvia is young, rich, 


. 


beautiful, Wealth might seem to some as nothing 


toyou. But itis. Your father was by uo means 
saving ; st my death my money dies too; and I 
fear, Clyde, you will find it a hard task to keep 
up Aubrey Court as you ought to when T am 
gone.” 

“That may be,” returned Clyde, nd J 
often blame myself for not going actively into 
the work of life and earning money. In regard 
to Sylvis, however, I know nothing of her. I 
have not seea her since she was fifteen, and I 


ai 


nonentity.” 


as your betrothed wife,” said Mrs, Forrester, 
gravely, almost stern!y, 

"IT have allowed you to say so, mother, and 
have not contradicted it,” said Clyde; “but no 
one can accuse me of ever having breathed a 
word to her, or of having spoken of her to 
anyone as my future wife. I will do my best 
to like her, and shall certainly behave to her 








with all kindness and civility. But I shail 
make no kind of overture to her until I feel that 
I love her.” 

He rose, bent over his mother, kissed her 
tenderly on the forehead, and quitted the 


m. 

‘* Foolish boy |” she murmured (he was stil] 
a boy to her), “he will have bis own way, I trust 
it will not lead him headlong to ruin.” 

Clyde, meanwhile, passed out upon the terrace, 
lit a cigar, and strolled through the plantations 
at the back of the house towards Harl’s Mount— 
a risipg ground which commanded o splendid 
view—-right away to the sea shore. 

He could see over the shelving meadows, down 
to the wave-kissed beach, over little wooded 
valleys and homesteads, and the town to the left 
of him, and as his eyes gazed towards Yarborough 
they rested yearningly on the bend in the lane 
where he knew Heath Cottage nestled among its 
lilacs and laburnums. 

A dark bank of clouds was crossing the 
heavens towards him, leaving this spot in 
shadow. 

Could it be that in reality a life-shadow was 
coming upon him from that point ? 

However this might be, his feelings were a 
mystery to himself. 

That morning the world held no being for him 
capable of rousing ayy special emotions, 

As for Sylvia, it was immaterial to him 
whether she came or went. 

But now al! that was changed, 

His heart beat faster as he gazed towards the 
little cottage as it lay in the sombre shadow, 
His mind conjured up again the lovely old- 
crowned head that had rested for a moment on 
his knee, the tender eyes so full of sorrowful 
meaning, the pleasing wistful voice which she 
had asked for silence as to her secret. 

Presentiy the sun burst with » sudden glory 
over the cottage, and the shadow reached him, 

He spravg up from the grass with a shiver. 

“Confound it!” he cried, “I don’t know 
what all this means. I shall begin to believe 
something of what Maude says about glamour, 
At any rate, I hope the little witch is getting 


on all right, I never saw such eyes in my life. 
I wonder who and what she is, I must find out 
somehow.” 


And with this. resolution he walked slowly 
down towards Aubrey Court once more. 

He was not the same man, however, who had 
lain extended under the woodland shade in the 
morning, 

A new page in the book of life had been opened 
before him. . His pulse beat with a quicker 
throb, and yet he could scarcely analyse hie own 
emotions, 

A few minutes to six saw Clyde and his sister 
at the station waiting for the London express, 

On the road they had passed Heath Cottage, 
and Clyde had glanced anxiously up at the 
windows, and had. made a casual remark about 


the adventure of the morning. 

Maude was in no way enthusiastic in regard to 
their new friend. 

She dreaded an entanglement for Clyde, and, 
worldly-wise as she thought herself, she resolved 
to be cold and disiant to Gladys Hartley, and 








Poor Gladys ! 


Maude Forrester need not have trovbled her 
self on this score, 
She knew the penalty of having te keep her 


secret, whatever might be its nature, and was 
prepared to find Ciyde and Maude drift out of 
her life as if they had never crossed her path 
at all. 

The train, whick came in presently, brought a 





| 





drop her acquaintance as quietly as possible, 


motley array of pnasengera, old and young, rich 


remember her as @ milk-and-roses, red-haired | poor, 


Fora while Clyde Forrester, glancing every 


“Yet you have allowed her to be considered | where around bim, saw no one in sny way 


resembling the Syivis Malcolm of his imagination 
aud he was surprised therefore when his sister 
uttered a low cry of pleasure. 

“Ab! here she is,” she exclaimed; and ia 
another moment Clyde found himself shaking 
hands with av elegantily-dressed young lady 
about nineteen—as-remote in appearance from 
the girl whom he remembered as any one person 
could be front another. 

She was tall, exquisitely formed, with un- 
doubted grace of movement and manner ; her 
face oval, with a delicately tinted skin, regular 
features, and eyes of tender blue. 

Her hair—the “ red hair” of Ciyde Forrester’s 
memory—was a splendid auburn, catching the 
sun tinte as she moved her head, and clustering 
richly over her fair intellectual brow. 

fhe smiled up into Clyde’s face with genuine 
pleasure, and placed her hand trustingiy in his 
own. 

“Sylvia is beautiful and good too, F should 
fancy,” was Clyde’s reflection, “The task my 
mother proposed to me would be easy enough 
if—, but there, [ will not think of ‘ifs.’ I must 
drift with the tids,” 

“fe is handeome, though rather grave,” 
was Sylvia’s thought. “J think I could love 
him if there was a corner of his heart open 
for me.” 

But nothing of all this was shown in the con- 
veraation of the young people, 

They chatted on the most ordinary subjects. 
Sylvia was overwhelmed with congratulations 
and welcomes, and Maude recognized with 
pleasure her brother's evident admiration of the 
new arrival. 

Nevertheless she saw as they drove quickly 
past Heath Cottage how Clyde glanced up at 
the place, and how grave his face grew as he 
siw at that early hour the blinds drawn down, 
and all darkness apve in the front bedroom 
window, 

Even the beauty and grace and animation of 
his new compsvion had no power to prevent the 
sickening feeling at his beart when he thought of 
the lovely victim of that morning’s outrage alone 
with strangers, and perhaps in deep pain and 
sorrow. 

“You must not forget to run over in the 
morning, Maude,” he said. “I shall not be 
aurprised if Miss Hartley is worse. A sprained 
avkle is nothing, but that blow on the head was 
a terrible one. By the way, Sylvia, we had 
quite au adventure this morning. Shall I tell it 

ou?” ‘ 
» “By all means, if it is anything romantic,” 
said Sylvia, “ our life at Maleolm Grange is but a 
prosy one.” 

She laughed at Clyde as a hero as she heard 
his story, and expreased a wish to see the “ fair 
one with the golden locks,” but nevertheless a 
tiny little shafs of jealousy entered her heart. 

Was not Clydea trifle too enthuziastic in regard 
to the beautiful uuknown ? 

The evening was a very pleasant one. The 
dinuer wae s success. Sylvia, who professed not 
to be in the least degree tired after her journey, 
sang and played eweetly, her sense and her grace 
of manner making an impression upon all. 

Bat. nevertheless, when he had bidden her 
" Good-night,” and kissed her sweet little hand, 
and gove out on the terrace for a last cigar, his 
mind wae in a whirl of unrest. 

Perhaps, conld he have foreseen the “ breakers 
ahead,” could he have knowa the trouble even 
then brewing for him, he would have had courage 
to have cast aeide all thoughts of the little cottaze 
and its inmate, 

As it waz he could not, 
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Sylvia was forgotten as he passed to and fro in 


the gentle moonlight; and he found himself 


longing—restlessly, eagerly——for the morrow— 
and news of Gladys, 


CHAPTER 1, 


‘Guapys Hartiey was very bad, and the 
doctor had ordered perfect rest,” 


Such waa the intelligence which Maude brought 
from the sick room on the next day, when she 


and Clyde and Sylvia rode over. 


She had found Gladys in bed—pale, feverish 


and excited, 


She was too weak to say much ; but as Maude 
gave her hand at parting she held it a moment 
ae she said,— 

“Thank you for your kindness to an utter 
stranger, Miss Forrester; and let me beg of 
you to express to your brother my gratitude for 
his care and attention, Iso regret putting him 
to so much trouble and inconvenience when I 
cannot even explain ite cause,” 

“You need not worry youreelf at all on that 
score, Miss Hartley,” said Maude, stiffly. “I 
aseure you that he onlyYacted as he would have 
done to any one in distress and pain,” 

“I quite understand that,” said Gladys, in a 
Jow tone ; and a slight twinge of remorse thrilled 
through Maude's heart as she saw the lovely face 
pale, and s look of reproach steal into the blue 


es, 
But she did not give way to the feeling. 


Her heart was steeled on th's point; she was | 


determined that this fair stran,er and her recret 
should not succeed in spoiling all the family’s 
plottings and coutrivings. 

From that day she called no more, 

With one pretence or another she excused 
herself, sendiug the groom over to make in- 
quiries for a few days; but discontinuing even 
this when Gladys was reported better. 

‘She treats me as she would one of her poor 
tenants or dependents,” thought Mise Hartley, 
‘Yet why should I complain! why should I 
xpect more with this terrible secret overshadow- 
ing me?” 

Yet there was one who did not neglect her. 

Gladys knew well from whose hands came the 
luscious fruit and exquisite flowers which euriched 
her table every day ; and she shed tears of joy 
and self-reproach over them. 

‘Why do I dare to nccept these kindnesses ? 
Why let his noble heart trouble itself about 
me, when I know the terrible, impassable gulf 
between us’ Ah, care! and yet how cruel it 
is to be obliged to set aside even friendship for 
ever.” 

The days went on 

Syivia had established herself in the hearts of 
all, 

Even Clyde sought her society. 
hard agains. 
and, seeing 


He struggled 

what he termed his infatuation ; 
nothing of Gladys, strove to fancy 
that life could dow on very smoothly and happily 
with Sylvia by his side, 

His mother and sister were delighted. Sylvia 
made no secret of her love ; for it was true, pure, 
waidenly. 

None of them knew the fierce craviog, the 
yearning with which he was battling. 

But iate is stern in its decrees, 

Ove evening strolling to the banks of the Yar 
he met Gladys. 

She must have been blind had she not geen the 
pleased fiush tha! overspread his face, the light 
of joy which leapec to his eyes as he saw ber, if 
she had misunderstood 
shook her little hand, 

“ Miss Hartley,” he cried, “you canuot think 
how delighted I am to find you able tc walk 
avout again. You are looking quite yourself 
again once mureé, 

Who could be grave or solemn in the presence 
of his geniality ? 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Forrester,” she aafd, 
amiling brightly up at him. (“ Was there ever 
mech a smile before,” he thought.) “I feel 
perfectly well again, and glad to be able to 
thank you for your lovely presents of fruits and 
flowers.” 


the way in which he | 


They walked a long way by the river-side, as 
far as the point where it joined the arm of the 
sea ; and then Clyde had to walk back with her 
in the gluaming to Heath Cottage. 

He was fairly intoxicated with joy. 

The young girl, who, at first sight, had raised 
within him such intense emotions was far 
superior at second sight both in beauty, in grace, 
and in intellect. 

With renewed strength, health and animation 
came fresh beauty of expression, 

There was greater elasticity in the lithe and 
— form, « brighter glow in the eyes, a softer 
aud firmer ring in the voice, 

On quitting her side he pressed her hand 
gently, as he said,-— 

“Good-bye, Mise Hartley. If you bave only 
spent as pleasant a time as I have you have 
indeed enjoyed youreelf. By-the-bye, you are 
well now, and you must not make excuses. On 
the 9th we give a garden party ; my sister will 
send you an invitation. You will come, will you 
not?” 

This was the 7th. If Maude Forrester sent 
her an invitation it would be an after-thought 
suggested by her brother. 

“No, Mr. Forrester,” she eaid. ‘‘I am sorry I 
shall not be able to come, Some other time ; 
good bye.” 

She was inside the little gate before he well 
knew it; and with a deep bow and a smile he 
walked away. , 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he said to himself, as he 
walked wlong slashing the long grass and the 
wild flowers by the wayside as he went, “I love 
Gladys. I won't believe there can be any 
shame or disgrace attacked to her. I will find 
out her secret, and marry her in spite of the 
world,” 

Thies was all very well, and it made his heart 
glad for a time. He knew not the dreadful 
truth ; knew nob the yawning abyss between 
them ; never dreamed how Gladys when she 
left him and entered her lonely home threw 
herself on her knees; ali her smiles and 
joyousness gone, and prayed for strength against 
temptation. 

Gladys received no invitation to the garden 
party. Butshe met Clyde often. Fate seemed 
to throw them in each other's way. 

Charles Sandridge—-the ‘‘ Charlie” of whom 
Clyde had spoken to Maude—had at length pro- 
posed ; and in her new-born happiness she had 
no time to watch and thwart the proceedings of 
her brother, 

Sylvia was sad and moody, and talked of re- 
turning home. Mrs. Forrester was calmly indig- 
nant at Clyde’s neglect ; and so he had everything 
rouch hisown way. 

' To Gladys this was a glad and joyous time. 
| But her heart was whispering always warnings of 
| evil to come, 
| Kuowing that, with her secret untold, she had 
| no real position in the neighbourhood, she knew 
it was wrong io be seen talking to the master of 
| Aubrey Court. Why should she lead him on— 
| why should she allow him to long for the touch 
of her hand, and the sound of her voice, when she 
could be nothing to him ? 

Only for a short glad time did she yield to the 
foolish temptation. 

Then she rose bravely to the occasion, and 
make up her mind what to do, 

They met that very day on the banks of the 








far. 

She had not avoided him this time ; she wished 
to say something to him, and she felt she had 
the courage to say it. 

Her heart almost failed her az she saw his 
brightening face and quickening step when he 
caught sight of her; bub she steeled herself to 
perform her duty. 

For a few moments they talked on ordinary 


heave of the rounded bosom,— 

“Jam glad I have met you to-day, Mr. For- 
rester, I should not like to have left Yarborough 
without saying good-bye,” 

Clyde's face grew pale. 

“ Good-bye!” he repeated in a low tone, “are 
you going away for a time, then?” * 

“Not for a time, Mr, Forrester,” she said 





subjects; then she said with a little gasp and a | 


gravely, “batfor ever. When I quit “his piace 
no one will ever know where I am, Nay, hear 
me out, For you I have nothing but admira- 
tion and friendship. I consider you a true and 
noble gentleman. You have treated me with 
the kindness and respect which a brother would 
show a sister, and | thank you for it. Butl 
have done wrong. Tongues in Yarborough are 
busy with my name ; and I see now my folly.” 

** What have you done wrong, Miss Hartley,” 
he cried, “and who has dared to asperse your 
narne ?’ 

She emiled sadly. 

* They have not aspersed my name,” she said, 
“ they have criticised me severely, and I ore 
it, You saved me froma brutal attack ; and j 
made the acquaintance of your sister. I could 
not tell my secret; and she felt it-her duty to de- 
cline my society. Chance has often thrown me 
into yours, and ray conduct has been misinter- 
preted. This has only hastened matters; I 
ehould have gone soon at any rate.” 

She saw the pain in his face, and her heart 
grew very teuder towards him. 

But she struggled bravely againsb the temp- 
tation. 

As for him, he caught her hand and pressed 

ib to his lips. 
“Can you speak thus calmly of going?” he 
cried. “Do you not know what these hours with 
you have been? Have I sought to dive into 
secrets? Oh, Gladys, Gladys! I love you, and 
you know. it. Gladys, you love me too; my 
heart tells meso, and no one shall part us i” 

He caught her to his breast ere she could 
prevent him, and pressed passionate kisses on 
her lips. 

For an Instant she lay there in wild happi- 
nese 

Then she struggled to be free. 

" Release me, Mr. Forreater,” she cried sobbing 
passionately. “Clyde, Clyde! les me go, By 
your love and respect for me leave me, You 
know not what sin you are committing.” 

Sin!” exclaimed Clyde, impetuously, “ there 
can be no sin in loving you. Fear not that I 
shall ask your secret. Some day you may be 
able to tell me, Until then I am content to 
wait, Tell me, Gladys, my darling, my queen, 
that you will be my wife.” 

Her tears were pouring fast now. 

“ Leave me, leave me, Clyde,” she cried in « 
low wailing voice. “I can only answer no. f 
cannot, I dare not love you. Believe me——” 

‘IT will not,” he answered passionately. 
“Fave you not led me to suppose that you 
loved me? I know I have been wrong; you 
are too young, too beautiful to care for one like 
me, 80 much graver and older ; but, oh, Gladys ! 
how cruel to deceive me ; how cruel to let me 
dream this dream of joy, only for the pleasure of 
dispelling at one bitter blow.” 

She caught his hand as he spoke. 

“Clyde, Clyde!” she cried, “I have acted 
wrongly, | know, but it has all been for love of 
you. Nay, hear meout. I, too, have had my 
dream, though I knew not whither I was drift- 
ing; and now my duty is before me. I am 
going for ever from your sight to do penance for 
my folly and wickedness, though Heaven know 
I meant no wrong.” : 

“ What do you—what can you mean, Gladys ! 
said Clyde, in a softer voice, lingoring tenderly 
over the name he loved, “is it not right that 1 
should know ¢” , 

“Yes,” she answered with a shudder, in 
cold hard tone that shocked him, “ you have a 
right, because I have made you unhappy by ™Y 
recklessness and want of discretion, Clyde, pity 
and forgive me, I cannot love you. I can never 
be your wife. Iam a wife already !” 

Tn an instant he had flung her hand from 
him with a hoarse cry like that of an anima! ia 


in. 
a Deceived ! basely-cruelly deceived!” be 
moaned, as he st against a tree, “ Ob, 
woman! how could you blight my life thus! 
Gladys, Gladys! had I but been warned in 
Prat ” 


6. 
She put her hand gently on his arm. 





“Clyde,” she said, “when I am gone your 


dear oid vicar, Dr. Morris, will tell you all, and 
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you will forgive me. He has known all along, 
but [ could not tell you. Good-bye, Clyde,” 

He made no reply for & moment, even when 
he felt the little hand withdrawn. 

His heart was bitter and angry at the time, 
and when with a softening sorrow he turned 
towards where she had stood, she had dis- 
appeared. 

Then a revulsion of feeling overcame him. 

“Ah!I have prejudged her,” he thought. 
"Gladys, Gladys!” he cried, ‘Come hack ! 
Fool, fool that 1 was to be so hasty! Yet what 
is she to me? Another's wife! Alas, I need 
eeek no further, She iz loat to me for ever,” 





CHAPTER ILL 


How Clyde Forrester reached his home that 
night he never knew, 

Rushing heedlesaly onwards by the bank of 
the river, and along the dusky road, full of his 
great despair, fancying that every shadow was 
the form of his lost love—he seemed, as it were, 
impelled by some mechanical iofluence rather 
than by his own volition. 

Wheu he reached Aubrey Court he made his 
way at once to his room without being observed 
by anyone, and flung himself on his bed, dressed 
as he was, to wrestle with his grief alone, 

One thing was certain—he could not remain 
at home. 

Whatever was the terrible secret which 
clouded Gladys Hartiey’s life there was one 
thing positive—she was married ! 

It was his duty to forget her ; to blot out if 
possible the overwhelming love of his heart ; to 
cast off the burden of his great passion, and to 
do this he must quit at once the familiar 
scenes which would bring her so constantly 
before him, and travel in foreign, and to him 
unknown lands, 

At Aubrey Court his sister Maude’s match- 
making propensities would be incessantly bring- 
ing him in contact with Sylvia, and reminding 
him of the one he had lost, and upon whom he 
had lavished the only affection of his lifetime. 

Sylvia was girl, beautiful, accomplished, 
worthy of respect and Yove, but he had none to 
give; and as he knew well the matrimonial 
plans which both his mother, hia sister, and her 
‘ather had concocted between them, he felt that 
it could not be right to put himself and her in a 
false position, . 

He must go at once, within two days, at any 
rate, and a sudden call to London would afford 
him the best excuse. 

Me would telegraph to an old friend of his— 
Stuart Mayburn—and request him to telegraph 
back to Aubrey Court that his presence in the 
Ph Hr was necessary without an instant’s 

ei ‘y. 

Tuen he would go to the Vicarage and hear from 
Dr. Morris the story of Gladys Hartley, pack up 
his things in the evening, and start for London 
by the night ex 

Who can tell the mental struggle, the cruel 
strain he suffered in forming these plans for the 
future ; in striving to be calm, while the pale 
tear-stained face of Gladys Hartley was ever 
haunting him ? 

But at length a dull stupor seemed to over. 

whelm him—s horrible sense of unreality, and 
when the morning’s bright rays, dancing through 
the windows, roused him again to consciousness 
he found himself wondering for a moment whether 
the events of the previous day were not part of a 
hideous nightmare. 
__ bat in another instant the cruel trath came, 
otter and clear before his mind; and it was 
only by an immense effort that he forced him- 
self to re-dress and go down to the breakfas+- 
room, 

He knew, however, he must do ao. 

To absent himself would be to invite remark, 
aud throw obstacles in the way of his speedy 
departure for London. 

No one knew anything of what had occurred 
the night before, and suppressed excitement was 
making him look unusually well. 

Neo remark was made, therefore the meal passed 





off as usual, until, as he rose to quit the room, 
Maude stopped him. 

“Are you engaged this morning, Clyde!” she 
said. “Sylvia and I are going for a drive to 
Raven's Crest. Will you come with us?” 

Sylvia glanced somewhat eagerly in his direction, 
but he did not observe it. 

“Tam sorry that I cannot, little sis,” he said. 
“T have a particular engagement this morning in 
Yarborough, But in the afternoon I shall be at 
liberty, and will be your most humble servant as 
long as you like.” 

“Very well, Clyde,” said Maude, “ we will post- 
pone our ride till then—that is, if you are agree 
able, Sylvia.” 

The girl flushed at the simple appeal. 

“Qh, certainly,” she said, “we can’) expect 
Clyde to put off business for us.” 

Clyde glanced at her as she spoke, and read the 
real meaning of her words. 

“I am afraid, Sylvia,’ he said, “you must 
think me a most ungallant host. But I have s 
little irouble—a little anxiety on my mind at 
this moment, which makes me dull and perhaps 
unsociable, However, for your sake, Sylvia, I 
will cast aside ali this to the winds in the after- 
nocn, and try to make your ride a pleasant 
one.” 

With » warmer pressure of the hand than he 
had ever given her, and a kinder intonation of 
the voice, he smiled and left her. 

Poor Clyde!” she murmured, “his heart is 
sorely troubled, I fear” 2 

“ Heart ! nonsense,” cried Maude, with real 
annoyance in her mauner, “ He has taken some 
foolish fancy in his head, and I believe he enjoys 
nursivg his imaginary sorrow.” 

“{ think you are very hard on Clyde,” said 
Sylvia. ‘I do not consider thet he is at all the 
person to give way toa foolish fancy. If he is in 
sorrow he has good cause, sud [ can feel for 
him.” 

**Uneelfish love!” laughed Maude. “Ah, 
Sylvia, you are different to me. But come, let 
us go into the grounds and find something to 
pass away the time till lunch.” 

When they reached the rosery they saw Clyde 
Forrester passing along the avenue. 

His face was pale and stern as with terrible 
sorrow, and Sylvia’s sympathetic heart ached as 
ahe saw him, 

4h, how I love him!” she thought, “ but 
that soul-weary look tells me his love is not for 
me. Some day I will prove to him how true 
my affection is; how ® woman can be a 
friend toa man even thoug!: ail else is impossible 
between them.” 

* Meanwhile Clyde rode rapidly on towards his 
destination, 

His heart beat wildly with a strange deadly 
throbbing as he neared the little cottage which 
lay on his way, though he knew the tenant was 
not there, 

He could have avoided it by taking a short cut 
across country ; but he seemed to enjoy a grim 
satis’xction in adding to his torture by gazing at 
the biindless windows, the straw-littered garden, 
the general appearance of emptiness-—and to him 
~~-desolation, which surrounded the place. 

He did not Hnger, however. 

After one long agonized look he put spurs to 
his horse, and did not draw rein until he reached 
the Vicarage. 

Evidently Dr. Morris expected him, for he was 
at once conducted to the vicar’s study, and re- 
ceived with a kind of grave warmth which 
showed that the good old man knew his sorrow, 
aud felt for him, 

“ Pray sit, down, Mr. Forrester,” he said, in a 
kind and gentle voice, “Iknow what you wish 
to learn, and I thought you would not delay in 
coming here,” 

‘*No, I could not brook delay,” said Clyde 
“ My heart is very ead, and I can assure you lam 
undergoing a bitter trial.”’ 

“Which should have been spared you,” said 
the vicar, “ However, it is only just to say thet 
Mrs. Hartley has again and again been—-by my 
advice—upon the point of telling you her story3 
but she could never summon up sufficient 


courage. 
“T would have taken the task off her bands, 


but she forbade it ; and as it was a story told to 
me in confidence it would have remained @ secret 
even now if she had not expressly desired me to 
explain everything to you as soon aa she had left 
Yarborough.” 

“She knew she could trush you, vicar,” said 
Clyde ; “ but ob, she could have trusted us, too. 
In her trouble Iam sure my mother aud my sir 
ter would have been kind to her, and as for me, 
1 would have laid down my life toserve her, To 
you, vicar, I do not mind confessing that 1 loved 
her very dearly, and my sudden knowledge of the 
tie that binds her to another has wearly broken 
my heart,” 

** Well, L will tell my story very briefly,’ said 
Dr. Morris, “It isa sad one, All the evil 
which has fallen upon her has been cause by 
her own headstrong fault; but her penauce has 
been, and is, a heavy one. There may be, how- 
ever, brighter daye in store, when «hs may be 
better and stronger through having paseed 
through thorny ways. 

* But to my story. 

‘*Mrs. Hartley is the daughter of the late Sir 
Denby Glanville, of Glen Lindon, Devonshire, 
and was left an orphau with an ample fortune at 
the age of fifteen. 

“ By her father's will she was placed under the 
charge of an uncle, Mr. Herbert Glanville, a kind 
and generous mao, who idolized her, and, in his 
anxiety for her happiness, allowed her too much 
freedom of action. 

“ Gladys Glanville was never tied down by the 
rules of conventional society. Out on her rough 
pony at all hours when fifteen, she would be out 
on her bay mare in the same way ob eighteen, 
aud chose her own companions; and though 
loving end respectful to her uncle, kind to the 
poor, devoted to the suffering, she would not 
brook restraint, 

“ At the Squire’s house she met her fate. 

“ A lady had recently settled in the neighbour 
hood named Hartley, with one sov James, 
handsome man about thirty, with a soft voice 
and easy seductive manuers. 

“Mrs, Hartley represented herself xs the widow 
of a gentleman who had died in America some 
year or two before, leaving her a cotapetence, and 
his son a handsome income, 

“Everything seemed right; they had quite 
satisfied the Squire by their letters of recom- 
mendation ; aud when Mr. Glanville expressed a 
doubt io regard to them Gladys was seriously 
offended. 

“To make a long story short, James Hartley 
played hie cards so well that he soon won the 
love of the artless headstrong girl, who would not 
believe in anything but the truth and love, and 
as Gladys was free (by her father’s will) to marry, 


| and when she pleased, there was no stopping their 


union. 

* Ber uncle, almost on his knees, implored he: 
to pause ; but it was of no avail. 

" James Hartley had completely fascinated her, 
aad she would hear nothing against him, 

“Then came the turning point of her life, 

© At least,” eaid her uncle, ‘have your fortune 
settled on yourself. According to his own state 
ment your husband is rich,aud he wil! have no 
need to call upon you for money.’ 

“* What!’ said Gladys, ‘if I can trust my 
self to 4 man can I not trust him with my for- 
tune ?” 

“There were accordingly no marriage settle 
ments, and on the morning that he married her 
James Hartley became absolute master of fifty 
thoueand pounds. ; » 

“The marriage took place from Mr. Herbert 
Glanville’s town house, and at the early hour of 
one in the afternoon the young couple started for 
Charing Cross station en route for Paris. 

“On the road they cailed af Drummonds’ 
bank 

* He had explained to her long before that he 
wished to transfer her money to his own bank, 
Gregory and Sons, of Lom ard-atreet, 
consequently all was ready when they reached 
Drummonds’, 

“ The old-established bankers were considerably 
"huffed’ at the idea that he found it necessary to 
take the money and securities to another bank, 





but they treated the whole affair with contempt : 
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aud before three o'clock Gregory and Sons were 
in a pozition to cash cheques for Mr. James 
Hartley, who at once drew considerably upon 
them. 

“Then Shey hastened back to Charing Cross 
station, where, as they had some time to wait, 


he ordered a sumaptuous dinner, 
_“'fY wiil leave you here a little while, my 
darling,’ he said, ‘while I run to my lawyers 


and transact a little businesa, I want to be 
abroad six months, if my ped will not mind, 
aud I don’t wish to be bothered with home 
affairs.’ 

“The poor girl had vo suspicion of him when 
he left her thus; how could she? How could 
sho be expected to realise such villainy 1 

“She waited—waited, becoming wore nervous 
every mozient, until about ten o'clock at night a 
bulky letter was brought to her by the waitress. 


he tore it open with trembling hands, and 
read a: foliows :—~ 
‘Dear Gladys,—\WVhen you receive this I. shall 


be far away. Actasif you had never seen me, 
for my face you will never behold again, Foolish 
girl, if was your money I wanted, and, having got 
it, Lam satisfied. Lenclose bank-notes for two 
thousand pounds, whieh, under the circumstances 
you ought to consider very generous, as I might 


have taken all. 
“* Give my compliments to your uncle, and tell 
hat he is a shrewd man, and would have 
cxmated me had nob your coniding father 
put it 





} 


him 


outort 


ispower. { wish you all happiness ; 
in fact, how could I have reseutful feelings to 
vards the woman who has given a fortune to 
penniless ‘James Harruey.’ 
“ Thel 


low was so great that fors fow moments 
after reading the cruel, vulgar, heartless letter, 

. . ; oy : 
Gladys remained staring at it like oue turned to 
stone. 

“ Then suddenly she swayed on her seat, and 
had it not been for the waitress she would have 
fallen to the floor, 

‘ 
nearly two 


weeks she remained in her bed at the 
ho 


1 in a semi-delirious state, 
‘From the moment of her 
very simple and touching, 
“She roused up courage to go to Gregory's. 
Her husband had drawn out every farthing, and 
they knew nothing of his whereabouts. 

‘Shethen went to her father’s lawyer,an hgnest 
man, who at once advised her to 

money, and offered to see to everything for the 
hild of his old aud respected client. 

‘Thus it was that with a lady companion she 
ook Heath Cottage, furnished it, and settled 
down to her quiet, aimiess life of penance and 
emorse, 


recovery her story 


“Tt was by pure accident that going along the 
road near Aubrey Court one morning not long 
ago she saw a horseman riding awift ly along to- 
wards her, 

‘As he came near she recognised her cruel, 
dastard husband, and stepping into the middle 
of the highway she demanded to speak to hisi. 

‘The horee: swerved, alarmed by her sudden 
Appearance, and stopped for an instant ere he 
could force it on. 

“* Out of the way,’ he 
you down,’ 

‘He was evidently in great fear of pursuit, 
d spoke brutally ; but humiliation and anger 
re her courage, and when the horse once wore 
dashed on—this time through an open gate lead- 
ing into your plantation—she seized his bridle 
and clung madly to it. 

“Yon know the rest—the dastard blow ; the 
fall of the wretched girl ; the flight of the would- 
be assassin, for he was little better. 

“Others may blame her for her folly, her rash- 
neass, her blind love; but I say that her punish- 
ment has been terrible, and her penance such as 
few women could suffer and live,” 

The Vicar paused, and Clyde Yorrester—pale, 
and with parted lips—heaved a deep sigh. 

“Phe base, inhursan scoundrel,” he muttered, 
“Bul is this marriage legal? Flying from her on 






the day of her marriage ; deiiberately deserting 
Is be still her 


ner, as he confesses in his letter { 


As ig was she was in a deadly swoon, and for | 


invest her | 


shouted, ‘or I will ride | 


husband! Poor girl! Poor suffering Gladys! 
| Cannot she be released ?” 

| ‘Phere is a possibility thatshe could be, if she 
wished it,” said the Vicar, “ but she will not hear 
ofit. She is one among mavy who consider that, 
the service of the Church having once been read 
the union is binding until death steps ia to dis- 
solve it, The.case is not a hopeless one, Mr. 
Forrester, Brighter days may be in store, as I 
have said ; but there is no doubt that at present 
your duty isto leave her to herself, to make no 
attempt to discover her whereabouts, In facr, 
to cast her memory, if possible, from your wind 
entirely.” 

‘““Ah!” said Clyde, with a sad emile, “ your 
advice is good, your meaning excellent, But I 
cannot follow it. Gladys Hartley has become 
part and parcel of my life. I will bear my sorrow 
in silence, but I can never forget her,” = - 


CHAPTER IY. 


| THe drawing-room at Aubrey Courh was a 
large one, extending from one side of the wing 
to the other, and having one or two little ante- 
rooms shaded by heayy curtains, 


~—dippisg down towards lake, or wood, or may- 
ecented lanes. And to ons of these Sylvia had 
retired on the dreamy evening which followed 
Ciyde Forrester’s visit to the house of the vicar. 

Clyde had returned home straight from the 


tensity and the variety of his emotion, 

Gladys seemed, indeed, to be farther from his 
reach than ever, 

f she had been aware where her husband was 

| thero might have been some chance of one day 

persuading her to release herself from her 
burden, But when he was hiding away, with- 
out there existing the slightest clue to his 
whereabouts, the future seemed a duli, hopeless 
blank, 

He went to Yarborough like a man in a 
| dream : sent off hie telegram as he had arranged, 

aud then rode hastily back to Aubrey Court, 





when, after a late lunch, he took the two girls 
out to Raven’s Crest—as he had promised—in 
his dog-cart, Maude congratulated herself on the 
fact that he was more than usually light-hearted, 


He was a man of great strength of mind ; and 


| 

| matter. 
; It was only Sylvia that—with the eyes of true 
| love—read him aright, and knew that his breast 
was full of wild despair, and that all his gaiety 
was assumed, 

t was after their return ihat she retired to 
the little ante-chamber—skilfully escaping from 
all, that she might be alone with her thoughts. 

Of one thing she felt assured—she was occupy- 
iug in that house a false position, - She could 
not disguise from herself the fach that both 
Maude and her mother were acting in such a 
way that they seemed forcing her upon Clyde's 
attention. 

Sylvia was high-minded as well as pure and 
innocent ; and such an idea was repugnant to 
her feelings. 

She made up her mind to write to her father 
at once ; explain all, and request him to send for 
her home without delay. 

Thinking dreamily over her own blizhted 
hopes, aud forming good resolutions for the 
future, she at length fell asleep on one of the 
wide, comfortable sofas. 

How long she remained thus she did not know, 
but she was suddenly awakened by hearing— 
what she had never heard before at Aubrey 
Court—the sound of angry voices, 

It was Maude who was speaking when Sylvia 
had thoroughly roused herself to the conscious- 
nees of the peculiarity of her situation. 

Her first impulse was to fly, but there was no 
| other way to escape save by the drawing-room 
where Maude was. 


Tere she could not go, for evidently the con- 
versation had been going on for some time, and 


|} might escape afterwards, and no one n 


c | waking or ——— 
From the windows of everyone of these could } 1 
be commanded a beautiful view of lovely grounds | 


interview, with his brain whirling with the in- | 








| misjadge her entirely. 





she would be thought, of course, to have heard 
it all, 

She decided therefore to remain ; per she 
ever 
know that she had involuntarily played the 
eavesdropper. 

“Tt is of no use trying to deceive us, Clyde,” 
said Maude. “I found out only balf-an-hour 
ago that Mra, Hartley has left the neighbour- 
hood suddenly, and gone to London. Now you 
receive a mysterious telegram from!\a friend, 
saying that you are wanted also in London, 
Clyde—you are going to meet her.” 

And then came the sound of hysterical sobs. 

“Maude,” answered the calm, unnaturally 
cold voice of Clyde Forrester, with a pain in it 
which went straight to Sylvia’s sensitive heart, 
‘*if you were not @ fooli-h, little, over-loving 
sister, I should feel very much disposed to be 
angry with you. As it is let me ask you one 
question, When have you ever found me tell a 
falsehood or doa dishonourable action that you 
should think me capable of such base deception 
as this? I will own this—that the business on 
which I am going to London is not very impor- 
tant ; but I am auxious to go that I may eee new 
scenes and new facés, and try to forget that ove 
which through ali my life will haunt me, I fear, 


“ And is it really your intention, Clyde,” said 
the voice of his mother, “ to sacrifice everything 
—your own hopes of happiness and. the name 
and fortunes of our house at the shrine of this 
worman—who had no explanation to give, and 
may be s mere adventureas 2” 

"Now, mother,” said Clyde sternly, “you 
give me the chance I desired, that of clearing 
the name of the purest, gentlest, most cruelly 
used woman that ever lived.” 

“ According to her own account,” sneered 
Maude, 

“No,” said Clyde, with suspicious calm. 
“ According to the account of Dr. Morris, our 
vicax, who knows her story—~ who knew her 
when she was only ffteen—the only daughter 
of Sir Denby Glanville, of Glen Lindon, Devon- 
shire.” 

The silence which ensued told Sylvia that 
both Maude and Mrs, Forrester were tov 
astonished to speak, 

“Yes,” said Clyde, eagerly, glad of his oppor- 
tunity, ‘I will briefly tell you her story, and 
then you can judge for yourselves.” : 

He told it rapidly, aud, so far as Sylvia could 


| tell, without being in any way overmastered by 
and that nothing serious, therefore, could be the | 


emotion, 

When he had finished Mrs, Forrester spoke in 
a very altered voice. 

‘* This entirely alters everything, Clyde,” she 
said softly. “Poor girl! If she bad ouly con- 
fided in me I should have persuaded her to try 
and rid herself of this man, or, at any rate, 
should in some way have been of service to her 
I knew her father well, and must have seen her 
as a child.” « 

“I do not see that this story makes any difer- 
ence,” said Maude. ‘I think Clyde is wasting 
his affections upon a girl who is now suffering 
from her own headstrong obstinacy, aud he has 
acted shamefully to Sylvia.” 

Sylvia flushed hotly even as she stood there 
alone in the growing darkness. ¢ 

How she trembled ; how her heart turned sick 
and wearied itself with irregular beatings ic 
those few moments when she waited to hear 
Clyde's answer. 

It came at length—resolute and brave—as she 
expected, i 

“Maude,” he said, “this is the last time I 
shall allow you to interfere in this foolish manner 
in my (private affairs. If Sylvia could only hear 
you ale would not thank you for your champion 
ship. You place her in a false position, you 
She is a pure-minded, 
tender-hearted girl, who would feel disgusted 3° 
having herself thrown in the way of any man. | 
respect her, I love her in a brotherly way ; but it 
isa most abominable thing that a man cannot 
have a sincere and honourable friendship for & 
woman without his ideas being immediately set 
dowu as matrimonial.” 

Tears stood in Sylvia's eyes as she listened. 
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‘Dear, dear Clyde,” she murmured to herself, 
* thank you for reading me aright! I could wish 
that such a true and noble heart could beat only 
for me; but I will prove to him that he 
has judged me 1. I will be his friend 
indeed.” 

Sylvia bad hoped, now that Maude was 
silenced, that the conference was at an end, and 
that she would have a chance of escape. 

But no. Maude was irrepressible. 

“Tt is all very well for you, Clyde, to try and 
pass things off with these high-flown speeches of 
yours. But remember,” she added, “that Sylvia 
is may bosom friead and confidante ; remember 
that she loves you; remewber that I, fancying 
that you loved her, have told her thab this 
wayward fancy would soon pass away, and that 
you had told me yourself that you were not 
indifferent to her.” 

“Stay,” cried Clyde, impetuously, and with 
an angry ting in his voice which Sylvia had 
never heard before, “if you have forgotten your- 
self so far, Maude, as to compromise me my 
course is clear, Sylvia is too good, too true- 
hearted to be made the’victim of such delusions 
as you may have awakened in her breast. In 
spite of all, I will propose to her and marry her, 
if she will have me, and Heavea kuows I will try 
and make her a good husband. But you, Maude, 
and I part from that moment for ever. Perbaps 
the loss of your brother's respect and love 
will teach you to leave raatch-makiug alone, 
and let people manage their own affairs them- 
selves,” - 

What a sweet hope leaped into Sylvia’s heart 
for a moment, 

He would marry her, this generous, brave- 
souled man, rather than she should suffer a pang, 
rather than she should think he had trifled wit 
her, rather than her gentle life should be clouded 
by a disappointment. 

But though her tears still flowed, though her 
bosom heaved with a new and strange emotion, 
she cast the tempting thought aside, 

“I will try and work for his happiness,’’ she 
murmured, “and be true to myself,” 

Mande ‘made no reply to her brother's angry 
speech, and Mrs, Forrester rose from her seat. 

“My dear Clyde,” she said, in a genile voice, 
‘T can feel for you thoroughly. What you have 
told me. has altered my feelings.evtirely. I 
thiuk with you that 4 little change will be best 
for yous; but come home to us again, Clyde, as 
soon as you can, Whatever bard words I may 
ever have said to you, my boy, have only been 
uttered through an over anxiety for your good. 
Heaven bless you, Clyde!” 

And then Sylvia—alone now in utter darkness 
--heard the sound of a holy kiss imprinted on 
his brow. ’ 

In a few moments more the three left the 

room, and Sylvia, trembling lest’ she might be 
seen, left her hiding-place—her involuntary 
Liding-place, be it said--and hastened to her 
_ There she was truly alone ; there she could 
face her sorrow, aud weep it away, and find 
strength for a brave and earnest battle. 
_ Cruel tears she shed ; bitter achings wearied 
her heard; but she conquered, and when she 
came down to dinner she was beautiful with a 
tadiance which was scarcely her own, 

The meal went remarkably well, considering4 
liat everyone was on stilts, 

No one, of couree, had the remotest concep- 


tion that Sylvia was aware of anything ; and go | 


she had to bear a repetition of his receipt of the 
te eae his compulsory departure, and so 

But she was quite mistress of the situation ; 
éod no one dreamed that ehe had heard all; that 
che had fought her battle ; and, after her victory, 
bad made a noble resolve, 

The express train left, Yarborough at 10.50, 

The dog cart was to be at the door at teo, 

At half-past nine Clyde expressed a wish to 
9 to the stables and give instructions in regard 
to the treatment of his horses while he was 
away, 

This was a signal for the ladies to disperse 
for a time, to meet again for a final au revoir 
to Clyde, 


To reach the stables by the nearest and 
pleasantest way he had to pass through the 
dining-room, then through the conservatory, and 
then along a narrow path between some dwarf 
fruit trees, 

As he entered the conservatory the moonlight 
was streaming in through the open door, and 
flooding everything with unusual brilliance, 
throwing the shadows of the tiny leaves and 
petals in soft tracery around, 

Clyde was not wholly unimpressed by the 
scene, but it was in a strange way. 

The moonlight and the shadows, and the utter 
calm reminded him of the last scene on the river's 
edge, when his heart went out to Gladys Hartley, 
and he knew that he had met his fate and 
lost it. 

Suddenly he started and uttered a cry, for 
a voice out of the atillness had uttered the one 
word,— 

* Clyde.” 

The tone was so low that he did nob recognize 
ib; and for a moment the wild mad thought 
entered his mind that Gladys Hartley had come 
to him. 

But in an instant he dismissed it ; and before 
he could form auy question the lovely form of 
Sylvia emerged into the brightness from behiud 
the shadow of the flowers. 

“You here, Sylvia!” he cried ia astonishment, 
“what is the matter {” 

IT came here, Clyde,” she said in » voice which 
trembled in spite of herself, ‘‘ because there is a 
confession which I do not care to make to anyone 
but you. I could fiad no other opportunity, and 
I thought you would forgive me, Clyde, if I 
waited here to epeak to you, as your time is 
short. You are too noble and generous to mis- 
understand me.” 

He took her hand and pressed il gently. 

He quite understood her ; quite recognized her 
pure and gentle spirit. 

“No, Sylvia,” he said, “I sha}! uot misunder- 
standyou. Do not be afraid to speak.” 

“Tam not, Clyde,” she said, bravely, “and I 
will tel! you why, but you must not interrupt 
me, Bya moat unfortunate accident f overheard 
your conversation this evening with your mother 
and sister, I listened to your noble defence of 
myself ; and I thank you forit, You are right 
~——Maude is wrong. 

* Even if she were right and you were wrong 
I am not one to accept the sacrifice you spoke of. 
But you have judged me rightly ; and you spoke 
my own feelings when you said that it was 
abominable that a manu and woman cculd not Lave 
a sincere and honourable friendship for one 
another, I will be your friend through life, but 
you can roam the world fancy free, Clyde, for I 
could never be your wife. I think we are almost 
too much alike ever to agree properly.” 

Oh ! could he have known the bitter struggle, 
the bitter heart-rending which it cost her to say 
these words, how he would have pitied her ; how 
a wrongly—bave blamed him- 
self. 


trace of emotion, 

She had, indeed, fought with herself, and 
gained the victory, 

“But why, Sylvia,” he cried, “should you 
trouble yourself to tell me thie? I am not 
worthy of it. Iam not worthy of such a grand 
and noble friendship as you offer me,” 

She smiled sweetly up at him, 

‘* Yes——you are, Clyde,” she said; “ you ask me 
| wh I have met you here, i will tell you, 
I could not tell you my feelings before Maude, 
because she would not understand them. I want 
you to go forth in search of happiness when you 
leave this place; to be sure in your heart that 
Maude is wrong ; that there is no duty that you 
have left undone, that you are free to work out 
your life as you think best, and that I will prove 
some day-—if 1 havethe chance—-that the friend- 
ship of which you spoke is a truth and not an 
impossibility.” 

@ took her hand, and wae about to press his 
lips to it ; but something in the velvet eyes 
which looked up at him so clearly and purely in 
the moonlight, made him change bis mind, anc 
| he bent and kissed her, 








You are a good, true woman,” he cried, in a 
voice suddenly hoarse with emotion. "May 
Heaven bless you and make you happy !” 

And with this abrupt end to the interview he 
left her. 

That night was one of tears and anguieh to her, 
with his burning kiss still upon her lips. 

To him it wag a wild, incoherent cream, as he 
dashed at tremendous speed through the night- 
clad country towards London, 

When he lef{ Aubrey Court be was far too 
much absorbed in his own thoughts to observe 
outward objects, or he would have noticed a dark 
clad man hiding behind the shadows of the 
cedars outside the lodge gates--a man who, after 
one curious, eager glance plunged through the 
hedge, andran with headlong haste across the 
meadows towards the railway station, 

The same man had overheard by the river's 
edge the last meeting between Clyde and Gladya; 
he had watched her ceparture on the next day ; 
he had hovered round our hero when he made his 
visit to the house of the vicar ; and now, as Clyde 
was riding exprees to the metropolis, the stranger, 
comfortably ensconced in the next carriage, was 
following him again, 

The shadows were thickening over his life. 
Would they fall on Gladys too ? 


On ee 


CHAPTER Y. 

Roxaty Stvant, the friend to whom Clyde 
Forrester was hurrying in his trouble, was a 
young barrister in a fair way of business, and 
having a good allowance from an indu)gent father, 

It was a handsome and luxurious set of 
chambers, therefore, that Clyde found his friend 
in on his arriving in London. 

Ronald looked the piciure of health, in spite of 
his attention to business; tall, bread-shouldered, 
ruddy-faced, with fair curling hair and biue eyes, 
just the opposite of his dark, hazel-eyed friend. 

Clyde was looking pale and worn with sorrow, 
und he had nob been improved by his long nigh 
journey, and Ronald was shocked when he saw 
his appearance. 

“Why, Clyde, old boy,” he cried, “you are 
looking ba’. England doesn’t seem to agree with 
you. What’s the matter?” 

** You are right,” returned Worrester, ‘ Eog- 
land does no! agree with me; and I have a good 
mind to go back to India,” 

“No, no,” cried Ronald, as he poured out some 
wine, “you mustn’t talk of going back to India. 
We can’t spare you. I’m going over to Paris 
this week for a month’s holiday. Come with me. 
You couldn’t do better. Tirsé tell me what 
trouble you're in, there’s no time like the present. 
Afterwards, when we are away together, we can 
form some plan to get out of 16.” 





“ Ab, RopalJ,” said Clyde, emiling sadly ab this 
cold-blooded way of looking at matters, “ you 
speak about itin a judicial wey. But when you 
hear my trouble you will see that mo exercise of 


But she spoke calmly, resolutely, without a | legal acuteness will be of any avail in my case. 


It is a‘love-story and to yuu, perhapa, it will be a 
bore.” 

“ Not at all,” eaid Ronald, laughing, ‘a bib of 
romance will be quite a change to me; so fire 
away. I'm not busy thie morning,” 

Clyde made no hesitation, bub from beginning 
to end divulged the history of his unfortunate 
love, ' 

Ronald listened with greab interest. 

“Well,” he said, when Clyde had told bim 
all, “I don’t see how 7 can help in the matter, 
unless Mrs. Hartley is going to try for a divorce, 
or your other lady-love intends suing you for 
breach of promize. However, juking apart, I'm 
deuced sorry for you, old fellow, and can only 
hope, as your vicar says, that there will be 
brighter days in store. As for this fellow 
Hartley, he’s on the right side of the hedge, and 
all we could do would useless, Mrs. Hartley 
| was robbed through her own fault, but she'll be 
| sure to be free some day or another, These 
desperate characters generally come to a tragic 
end ” 


“Thanks for your good wishes, Ronald,” ssid 
| Clyde, " but I know my cage is ahopeless one, | 
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could not look forward to another man's death, 
and if he does die, she will not be free, He is 
most probably abroad, perhaps even under another 
name, and she will never know that the chain has 
fallen from her neck, No. I have already cast 
away all thoughts of seeing her again. The 
reason I asked you to telegraph to me was that I 
wanted an excuse ab once to quit Yarborough. I[ 
must keep moving ; a wandering life will distract 
my mind from my troubles. So pack up for 
Paris aa soon as you like, and I'll come,” 

‘We'll start to-morrow,” said Ronald, warmly, 
‘and when we come back-——” ‘ 

“No; no coming back,” interrupted Clyde. 
‘When you return to England, I shall go up 
the Rhine, then to Spain and Italy, anywhere 
till my brain is at rest, and my heart ceases bo 
ache.” 

“I wish you could give me a good, a thorough 
description of this man Hartley,” said Ronald, 
after « moment; “ in my profession I come across 
so many curious cusiomers that I might recognise 
him.” 

Clyde described him minutely ; but the young 
barrister shook his head. 

No,” he said, ‘'I can’t say I recognise avy 
familiar features, However, let's take a walk 
westward aud have some luncheon.” 

And presently the two frieuds were walking 
arm-in-arm along the Stran:}, 

Next evening they were at Charing-cross 
Station, and had just settled themselves com- 
fortably in a first-class carriage when a man 
came runuing along the platform and peered 
into the carriage where they were. 

“Good Heavens!” cried Clyde, as the late 
passenger rushed away to another compartment, 

that is the mav--Hartley.” 

“ All the better,” said Ronald Stuert, drily, 
‘he will afford us some amusement and excite- 
ment if he is going to Paris also. We may find 
out something about him, Perhaps there's 
another wife over there.” 

When they reached their journey’s end, how- 
evor, they quickly lost sight of him. They saw 
him at the Paris termiuus, and Ronald took 
good cote of his face, but he contrived some 
how to evade them, and they saw no more of 


im. 

It would be to no purpose to dwell for any 
long time on the events immediately following 
the arrival of Clyde and his friend in Paris. 

They plunged into all the gaicties, and Ronald 
Stuart enjoyed himself to the top of his bent. 4 

‘To Clyde, however, there was one present, the 
sweet sad face of Gladys, haunting him as he had 
told his sister it would, seeming to search his 
very soul with pensive eyes, in which the love 
light never died. 

At the end of the month Ronald Stuart went 
back to London, 

The two friende parted with each other with 
some emotion. They had been boys together, 
and no two chums had ever been so true in 
school or in after-life, 

But Stuart was compelled to go back to the 
pursuit of the law, and Clyde was resolved 
never fo set foot in England again till either 
Gladys was free or his heart had forgotten the 
giamour of her innocence and beauty, both of 
which seemed to him out of the range of possi 
bility. 

He quitted Paris at once when Stuart de- 
parted, and was not long before the “ Rhine, 
the Khine, the Germau Rhine,” was spreading 
its beauties and its memory-haunted ruins be- 
fore him, 

Hie was calmed and delighted by the lovely 
panoramas constantly recurring to his vision ; 


to look bis position in the face. 

But Gladys was a ehadow ever beside him ; 
her form seemed to lave almost substantial 
shape; her face smiled at him with a smile that 

ad hope in it, and set his pulses throbbing with 
eagerness, 

Yot the time passed on wearily. 

He did not hurry himself to leave the Rhine 
borders ; and, in fact, he had established him- 
self at a picturesque inn near the Drachenfele, 
when one mornipvg he received a letter from 
Rovald Stuart 


write home and receive al! answers from Maude, 


dull” without him, that Sylvia was in London 
with her father, who had vowed to cut the 
acgaintance of the Forresters henceforth, and 
80 OL. 

But this letter from Stuart was a surprise, 


“Dzar Crypx,—That morning when you 
told me your story at my chambers we were 
amused at the idea of a lawyer being consulted 
in a love affair, But I fancy that the law will 
yet have some hand in the affair, or Iam very 
much out of my reckoning. I will not explain 
my meaning to an impulsive, headstrong fellow 
like you. I will only ask you to seb to work 
calmly, and do as J wish you. You have all your 
time kefore you, so you will take Auspeth on 
your route next; itis only a short distance from 
Derachenfela, 

** Go to No. 4, Hammer Strasse, and ask if an 
Englishman, James Hartley, jives there, I fancy 
I see you open your eyes, dear old boy, when you 
read these words; but I cannot let you further 
into the secret now. 

“Tam, I thiuk, on the track of a mystery which 
will tura out to your advantage; but to disclose 
anything now would be to put obstacles in the 


wa 
‘ 


| 


y. 
‘ Meanwhile, keep up your courage, for I feel 
sure all will be right in time. 
Yours, in haste, 
“ Ronatp Srvarr,” 


This epistle set Clyde's heart beating wildly 
with renewed hope ; and he loat no time in post- 
ing off to Auspeth, 

It was only a quaint little German village, and 
there was coneequently small difficulty in finding 
the address named in Ronald’s letter, 

It was a somewhat delicate task which his 
friend had set him to perform ; for what excuse 
could he give for wishing to see James Hartley, 
or even inquiring about bim. 

He puzzled himself considerably about this, 
though he was determined to go through with 
the adventure ; but he was spared much trouble 
on the subject. 

Mr. James Hartley had left Auspeth a fortnight 
before for Paris. 

“ Did the English Excellency wish to write to 
hin? The letter should be forwarded,” 

So said the fat German fraii who answered the 
door to him ; but nothing, not even the hint of a 
substantial bribe, could extract from her the 
address of James Hartley in Paris. 

Clyde wrote off at once to Ronald to acquaint 
him with his failure, and received by way of 
answer & short letter saying that for the present 
the clue was los\, and he must be patient. 

So three months more passed, and Clyde For- 
rester was in Naples, 

Sitting one morning at breakfast at the open 
window of the Villa France Hotel, gezing out 
somewhat listlessly at the bay with its feluccas 
scudding to and fro, its stately ships at anchor, 
its soft tide kissing the beach, he was roused 
suddenly by the appearance of a waiter with a 
letter. 

He took it carelessly, and looked at the super- 
scription before opening it, for his correspondence 
had fallen off lately into the most commonplace 
channels. 

The writing was that of a lady ; writing which 
he had never seen before, 
A wild thought entered his breast. ‘‘ Can it 





be from Gladys?” and before his mind had had 


| time to thoroughly recognise the utter impro- 
his mind was move restful, and he was able better | 


bability of euch a thing he had torn it open. 

Tt was from Sylvia, the first he had ever re- 
ceived from her; and he read with wonder 
and a wildly-beating heart the following, — 


“Dear Crype,-— 

“T have at last the opportunity of 
proving to you the truth of the words I spoke to 
you at our lash meeting, and to show you that 
I have in my heart # true friendship for you, and 





an earnest desire for your happiness. Mine, then, 
is the pleasant task to be the first to te'l you 
that Gladys Hartley is free. 


Clyde had heen at thie spot long enough to 


who told him that Aubrey Court was “ awfully | 


“ The enclosed paragraph, cut from a French 
| Dewspaper, explains everything thoroughly. Come 
home at once. If you call at our town house I 
wili tell you where to find Gladys, 
“To haste, yours sincerely, 
ity Syivim,” 


Could he believe his eyes ? 

Gladys free 4 " 

Could it be true? Could the world hold such 
happiness for him ¢ 

or a moment the overwhelming’ feeling of 
joy waa so great that he dropped the hand which 
held the letter on his knee, and glanced out again 
over the bay, forgetting the enclosure, 

He seemed to see the face of Gladys shrined 
in the glorious Italian sunlight; a face wreathed 
in happy smiles, all the sadness and the pain gone 
out of it. { 

But after a moment he roused himself, and 
read the enclosure. 

It was very brief; simply giving an aceount 
of the death of Mr. James Hartley— 
known American—who lost hie life in a brawl in 
a gambling-house. 

He accused a companion of cheating, and was 
run through the chest ia the room during an im- 
promptu duel. 

He did not die for some hours, and whileé-in a 
kind of last delirium he uently called for 
wife, whom he accused himself of robbing and de- 
serting on her wedding-day, No clue could be 
obtained to her residence, as he only keps re- 
peating the name “ Gladys.” 

No friends had claimed him, and he was 
buried at the public expense, no money or 
valuables having been found on the body or at 
his lodgings. d 

Clyde heaved a deep sigh, and remained in a 
dreamy calm for awhile, 

All was right a6 last, then. The evil life had 
run its course, and Gladys-——poor suffering Gladys 
——was freed from the burden imposed upon her 
by her girlish impulse and unbounded fait! 

It was a delicious dream for him to ind: in; 
almost too joyous to seem true. But st 
length roused himeelf, ‘and from that moment he 
was all excitement and impatience, 

To the disgust of the proprietor, and the re- 
morse of the waiters, who had neglected opportu- 
nities of fleecing him, the rich Englishman 
paid his bill ina hurry ; and in two hours afte: 
the receipt of the letter he waa speeding away 
en route for England. 

England ! 

How different a feeling was there now in his 
heart when he heard that name from what it 
had been 2 few hours before | 

Then it had seemed to concentrate within it- 
self all that was dismal, melancholy, heart- 


Now it had atune and a song in it ; it had a 
ring of joy about it which filled him with visions 
of lovelit eyes and tremulous hands, and the 
gentle music of a tender voice. 

The journey seemed all too long; the swift 
trains that bore him along at lightning speed 
ap to drag their way in gloomy slowness. 

But at length the Channel was crossed. The 
little steamer puffed into Folkestone Harbour, 
then a rush and whirl once more, then London 
loomed up, smoke-begrimed and noisy; then 
Park-lane was reached ; and pale, bub with eyes 
beaming with hope and pleasure, he was ushered 
into the drawing-room of Sylvia's town house. 

But it was not Sylvia who opened the door and 
walked with tottering little steps to greet him. 

It was Gladys, and in the next moment sho 
lay upon his breast. 


- 


CHAPTER VI. 


A werk after the returvy of Clyde Forrester 
to England a pleasant little party was sitting ia 
the drawing-room ab Aubrey Court. 

They were gathered round the great fire, for 
autumn was now givivg place to winter, and 4 
cold wind was rustling among the dusky trees of 
the woods, 

The party consisted of Mrs, Forrester, Maude, 
and the “Charles,” who had at length come to 
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the point and proposed ; Sylvia and her father 
and Ronald Stuart, with Gladys and Clyde, 

A happier company could not have been found 
for miles around, 

Gladys had won the golden opinions of all ; 
even Maude, serene in her own happiness, was 
patronizingly delighted that her brother had 
found his at last out of the stormy depths of 
sorrow ; while Ronald aad Sylvia were evidently 
extremely satisfied with each other’s company. 

Clyde and Gladys were seated slightly apart 
from the rest, far enough to enable them to 
speak without being overh 

“ My darling,” he whispered, looking into her 
face with a glowing light which brought a blush 
of joyous tenderness to her cheeks, “‘ doesn’t 
this all seem like a dream, too happy, too 
bright to Inst?” 

“Tb does not seem so to me, Clyde,” returned 
Gladys. “I bave gone through so much suffer- 
ing I almost feel as if I had made my atone- 
ment, and was at last to be happy.” 


“Hal” he said, “I do but jest. I cannot 
think it possible that anything could happen now 
to interrupt our happiness. had given up all 
hope when I was in Italy ; but now my trust and 
faith in the future is ao great that even if a fresh 
storm were to break over our heads I should feel 
eure it would pass away.” 

The wind, as he spoke, swept with a sudden 
gust and @ wailing cry round the old mansion, 
bringing with it the sounds of a horse’s feet 
clattering along the hard-frost-bound road. 

Gladys shuddered. 

“Don’t talk of storms,” ehe said, ‘I have had 
enough of them. If, as you say, another were to 
break over my head I should feel crushed, and 
should fancy it madness of me to dream of any- 
thing but sorrow and gloom in the future, I 
have a foolieh dread of evil yet to come—I don’t 
think I have the courage to endure more.” 

“If sorrow falls I will bear it for you,” said 
Clyde, tenderly, 

And, though his words were simple, he 
registered in his heart a vow to shield her even 
from the knowledge of disaster, if ever it should 
threaten her, 

As he spoke aud pressed her soft littie hand 
the horse’s feet were heard coming rapidly 
along the avenue, and stopping at the terrace 
steps, 

in another moment there was a knock at the 
hall door, and presently a servant made his 
Sppearance, 

“A telegram for Mr. Stuart,” he said. 

Ronald laughed. 

“Vm getting quite a greab man,” he said; 
“bat I_ hope it is nothing to take me up to town 
just as 1 am enjoying myself.” 

These last words were said to Clyde, but with 
a sly glance at Sylvia, who flushed elightly. 

_ By this time the telegram was opened after 
Ronald had made his excuses, acd as he read 
every vestige of colour left his face. 

It was evidently a great effort for him to 
yee ys an exclamation ; but he did so, and rising 
£aid,— 

“Mrs. Forrester, I must beg to be exeused for a 
moment while I send a reply. I regret to say 
that I must leave by the first train in the 
morning.” 

As he left the room Gladys glanced from him 
to Clyde, 

The latter was pale, too; for—perhape through 
foolish nervousness—he had fancied he had 
detected a look of tender pity in the eyes of his 
old friend. 

‘What do you fear, Olyde?” said Gladys, in 
an unsteady voice, 

“Oh! nothing to affect us, my darling,” re- 
plied her lover; “but Ronaid is my oldest and 
dearest friend, and something very bad must 
have occurred to make him turn thus.” 

In a few winutes Ronald returned. 

_ His agitation was apparently over, and he took 
his seat by Sylvia with a smile. 

“I hope you bave had no bad news, Mr. 
Stuart,” anid Mra, Forrester. 


“No, not as regards myself,” said Ronald ; " the 
message was in regard toa client. ‘For him it is 
* very serious matter, Bub we must not allow 








his affairs to spoil our enjoyment. Miss Forrester, 
will you oblige us with a song?” 

Soon Maude’s clear strong voice was trilling 
forth a pleasant melody, and all again went 
“merry as a marriage bell.” 

But though it was so Clyde was glad for once 
when the Jadies had retired for the night, and 
he had the chance of his usual “ last cigar” with 
Ronald. 

“T hope really, old boy,” he said in a nervous 
way, “that you have not received any serious 
news,” 

“ Well, I have,” cried Ronald ; “ but a man of 
law must not tell his secrets, and it is nothing 
which I do not hope to set all right egain.” 

He passed off to another subject, and parted 
from Clyde in his usual jolly way ; but, never- 
theless, the latter could not cast off a strange 
uncomfortable presentiment that the mysterious 
telegram had something to do with himself and 
Gladys. 

Next morning Ronald started by the 8.30 
express ; too early for much leave-takings and 
explanations, and three days after all had left 
Aubrey Court for a time, to asverable there 
again two months later for the celebration of two 
m es—that of Maude and Charles, and 
Clyde and Gladys. 

The latter had no parents, no friends, in fact, 
save Sylvia; and consequently Mrs. Forrester 
took her under her wing. 

With Sylvia her meeting had been accidental, 
at the house of a mutual acquaintance ; and the 
a had for Clyde’s sake made the most of the 
act, 

Iv was by her contrivance and that of her 
father (who had been quite reconciled to the 
Forrester family by Sylvia’s declaration that the 
rupture was her fault, and that Clyde was 
distasteful to her as a husband), that Gladys had 
met her jover at Park-lane ; but ib was impossi- 
ble, as Sylvia had no mother, to arrange things 
properly at her home. 

So the weddings were to take place at Aubrey 
Court, by special license, in the grand old 
drawing-room ; and already deft hands had begun 
to decorate it for the occasion. 

To Gladys and Clyde the time passed like a 
delicious dream, 

Together they visited and lingered over the 
spote which brought back to them such strange 
memories ; the woodland shade, whore they had 
first met, the spot where he had wandered that 
afternoon, the. little cottage, the river-side— 
sacred to that terrible parting. 

Everything around them was bright and 
joyous ; nothing could have seemed farther from 
them than a cloud of any kind. 

Their intercourse, moreover, waa rendered 
more pleasant and satisfactory by the fact that 
Maude, under the influence of her own happiness, 
had developed a wondrous liking for Gladys, 
although in her perverse way, as Clyde laugh- 
ingly called it, she said “that she could not 
believe that all trouble was over yet.” 

Was it a presentiment ? 

Whatever it was it had its due effect on 
Gladys. 

“Tf anything more were to happen now,” she 
said, “ to separate me and Clyde, it should be a 
life-long separation ; for she would believe that 
Heaven looked down with anger at ber marriage, 
and she would never consent to it.” 

“Ah! well, Gladys,” was Clyde's answer, “I 
don’t think you need bother about troubles 
before they come, and I don’t imagine for s 
moment that any will come. When we are 
married we must forget past misfortunes, and 
strive to prevent the chance of new ones,” 

So the time went by brightly. 

But the storm came before they could dream 
of its approach, 

Coming home from a ride to Yarborough, 
where he had been to make some purchases 
for Gladys, Clyde was met by o servant with 
a letter. 

‘€ Mies Maude, sir, told me to give you this in 
private,” said the man, “as it might upset Mra, 
Hartley. It seems so important.” 

The letter was-from Ronald, marked “Imme- 
diate and important,” and Clyde opened it with 
great misgiving. 








It was very short, but what it contained was 
enough to embitter the heard of a man even more 
strong-minded than Clyde, 


“Dear Clyde,” it eaid, “you must put off the 
marriage at once. There is some villainy afloat, 
which i have tried in vain to sift without your 


aid, 

“That telegram which I received at Aubrey 
Court was in relation to it, but I kept my secret 
because I had hoped that there was some absurd 
mistake which I might rectify without bothering 

ou. 
“I find I cannot. You must make some 
excuse for delaying the warriage, and come up to 
London by next train after receiving this. In 
haste, 
*' Row acp.” 


The words seemed to freeze Clyde's blood. 

He resented the way in which Ronald wrote 
without giving him any explanation ; but after 
@ moment’s reflection he saw that hig friend was 
right, 

If he had explalned more there would no 
doubt have been something in his manner that 
would have roused that fear; that despoadency in 
the heart of Gladys. 

The next trouble was to part them, she said. 

While Ae had the power to shield her from it it 
should never fail, 

Maude’s wise precaution had the very beet 
results, 

Before entering the mansion Clyde had com- 
pletely recovered his outward calm; and when 
he announced his going to London for a day or 
two there was notbing in his manner to indicate 
the dead weight of sorrow and dread that was in 
hie breast, 

(Continued on page 378,) 








AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


Anne Huntiry although she was totally 
ignorant of the cause of Rachel's hurried 
departure from town could not bub approve of it. 
She.was haunted by a sense of danger coming to 
her sister, and though, as has been eaid, she did 
not allow hergelf to put auy credence in those 
defiant words Rachel had epoken about Gilee 
Hamilton, yet Anue was not quite easy where 
this man was concerned, 

It was from Bastian she heard of Rachel's 
flight to the seaside. 

“T am ladened with messages of love and 
regret to you and my mother,” the man had 
said when he had gove on to see Anne imme- 
diately after escorting Rachel to the railway 
station and before returning to Eaton-square, 
and his interview (unexpected and yet expected) 
with Hamilton; “the child imagines you will 
both of you think her unkind, Anne, but she had 
av unconquerable desire to rush away suddenly 
to the sea, and { did my best to help her to 
accomplish this desire. She has been terribly 
upset this last week,” Bastian added tenderly, 

Anne nodded her head, 

There was some difference in Bastian to-night, 
she said to herself, a difference she could feel 
rather than see. He looked worn, he was pale. 
and rather more grave than usual, but yet there 
was a touch about him that seemed to speak of 
some subtle change. Loving him as she had 
with # nature at once rare and strong, Anne 
seemed to divine that this change had something 
to do with his heart’s great secret ;.and her own 
heart beat in unison with the thought. . 

“ Rachel has over excited herself altogether, 
she said, hurriedly; then she added, why she 
hardly knew, “ butshe trusts you, Bastian—she 
clings to you! She puts all her faith on you!” 

Tne man’s face was transfigured by a flash of 


joy. 

“Thank Heaven che does!” he said reverently, 
then he looked at Anne. “I want you to do 
something for me, Anne.” 
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“ What is it, dear ?” the girl answered, quietly, 
that sudden illumination on Bastian’s face gave 
» quick thrill of joy and pain mingled ; “is it 
something to do with that poor girl?” 

Bastian nodded his head. 

“She is very weak and ill, Anne—it gives me 
& pane at my heart to see her as she is. She 
must have change and constant care, and above 
all che must have the satisfaction of keeping her 
father im ignorance of her condition or of ail that 
has happened lately.” 


Anne's face took a shade of colour. 
“She ll be my care, Bastiau,”’ she said, 
half proadly. “! will carry her back with me 


when we leave for Silchester. Give me her 
address, I will go and see her to-morrow and 
make every arrangement. [am sorry Rachel 
has not paid her one visit.” 

Bat Bastian took up this point quickly. 

“Tt was impossible for Rachel to go just for 
the moment, Anne, She has writen a swest, 
loving letter. There is nothing but the truest 
pity in our child’s heart now for Eleanor, impress 
that upon Miss Foster when you go to her to- 
morrow. ina little while Rachel will see her, 
but I am the very last to urge or even bo permit 
this jusb now.” 

“You think she is better slone?” Anne asked 
thoughtfully. All that Bastian said had weight 
with her. 

“Tam sure of it. [have given her Bobby as 
@ companion, she has taken one of the English 
maids with her, not Sylvie; a few days or even 
weeks at the sea, left to herself, and Rachel will 
retura, [ hope—well.” 

Anne looked at him a4 moment in silence, A 
thought had suddenly framed iteelf in her mind, 
but she did not speak it ; only her breath came 
a little more quickly, and for the firat time a 
suggestion of a doubt that all was not well with 
Rachel, that something had happened passed 
through her mind. Aane curbed her desire to 
question. 

“You think it wise for Misa Foster to come 
with me to Silchester {” she asked instead. 

Bastian paused a moment ponderingly. 

“ Yes,” he said, after that pause, 
wise. In fact, as far as matters go with poor old 
foster, nothing could be better than that Eleanor 
should be with you. It does away at once with any 
awkward questioning:, moreover,” Bastian had 
added with a faint smile. ‘TI shal! feel glad and 
relieved to know she is in your care, none. If 
there is anyone in the world who can minister 
to this poor bruised an< broken creature you 
are that person. In such a case you are un 
equalled.” 

Anne Huntley accepted his kind words with a 
faint flush of pleasure, for she kuew how sincere 
they were, and yet the romantic side of her 
womanhood winced at Bastian’s praise with a 
little touch of rebellion added 

OF what use to be wise, strong and helpful, if 
he power to steal inte his heart and be throned 
there as Rachel was enthroned could never be 
hera ! 

ii was in such moments as these Anne grew 
cold, har d aud ¢ ynic al, 


She sat long into the night thinking after 


Bastian had left her, and after a while the bitter- 
ness of her own disappointment melted into 
tender aud sympathetic pians for Eleanor Foster's 


futw 
Tia ig good wa 


Ay 
Anue, 


task of d one that came 
easily and naturally to For all her cold 
quiet manner there was many a woman about 
her u parish who could testify to Anne 
Huntley's charity aud real softness of heart, and 
somehow she was strangely stirred at remem- 
brace of Eleanor, 

She was almost eage: 


cle 8 


the next day to come 


Fay 
} 
ue 


snd after luncheon, when she had seen Mrs. 
Langridge comfortayly eusconced in an armchair 
with an old Iady friend for compavy, Anne made 


her way in a hansom 
sheltered poor Mleanor 


square. 
Philip Robinson was 
arrived, Eleanor was sitting alone very white, 


and wan, and weak 


“Yes, quite | 


to the lodgings which had 
nea she had left Haton- 


She was almost happy again 
since she had received Eachel’s letter, and the! evil nature, and to 


announcement of Miss Huntley’s name was, there- 
fore, not the anxiety it would have been. 

Ié would have been a revelation to most people 
if they could have seen with what tenderness 
Anne greeted poor Nell; she was indescribably 
gentle and kind, and as she sat down and made 
known the object of her visit Eleanor could not 
restrain her tears. 

“Oh! how good you are—how good!” she 
said, brokenly, “Mr. Lithgow told me you would 
be an angel to me, and so you are!” 

Anne made no answer in words, but her hand 
closed over Eleanor’s weak feverish hand in a 
clasp that was far more eloquent than any 
speech, 

They sat in silence for some little time, and 
then Anne begau discussing the plans she had 
settled in her own mind, 

“TI feel sure you will be better immediately you 
geb to S:lchester ; the air is splendid, and then I 
want you to help me in so many ways, Hleanor. 
Tt is a strange thing, but I was only worrying the 
other day about the help that is needed in my 
big girls’ school, and you are the very person | 
want. Iam a most parochial individua!,” Anne 
went on cheerfully ; “ Rachel christened me the 
beadle long ago; but really there is so much to do 
in the village, and Aunt Marian is never strong 
enough to be burdened with these sort of things, 
so they fali naturally to my share. I hope you 
will like to come and help we for a time at least, 
Eleanor,” 

Eleanor’s answer was to carry Anne's hand to 
ber hot quivering lips. 

“Oh, let me try and do some good, I am so 
lost—so unworthy ! I have so much to atone! 
I feel I am not fit to be with others who are 
| better than I am,” she whispered, brokenly ; 
| “and yet—oh! if I may only try and do some 
good |—something to wipe out my——~” 

“T want one promise from you,” Anne esid in 





almost to tears by the sight of so much grief—so 
| much real suffering. “There must be no looking 
| back; no moments lost in the misery, the hope- 
| lesaneas of self-regret and remorse, You are too 

ill to be scolded just now, otherwise I would be 
mosb severe upon you. I want you first to get 
well and then to be strong in the knowledge that 
you have been wronged, never a wronger, and 
| that there is always work in the world for women 
who are pure ia heart as you are, poor child! 
Try and put remembrance from you,” Anne 
added with emotion, “and then make up your 

ind to face the rest of your life nobly and to the 
best of your power, If to do some good is what 
you crave for, believe me, down at Silchester I 
shall find you plenty of work!” 

And after this Aune glided into a few words 
about Rachel, and she saw FEleanor’s pale face 
light up with sudden joy as she heard that the 
girl was gone away. 

“J have ro fear for her now since Mr. Lithgow 
has come home,” she said feebly yet gladly, and 
then she shuddered, “ for there was danger while 
he was away,” she added. 

Anne looked at her gently. 

“Was the danger with Captain Hamilton ?” 
she asked after a slight pause, and as Eleanor 
bowed her head Anne drew a deep breath. 

“Ah! well, that will be a danger no more, 
please Heaven!” she said, confidently, and she 
amiled faintly into Eleanor’s eyes. “As you say, 
I have no more fear about Rachel now Bastian 
has come back, Giles Hamilton has done the 
worst he can do, I fancy, to my little sister's life, 
I don’t think we need trouble about him any 
more,” 

Eleanor made no answer. 

Anne’s words, spoken so confidently, gave her a 
thrill of pleasure where Rachel was conceraed ; 
but some influence, the nature of which she could 
not have described, seemed to steal suddenly over 
her weakened heart and make ii beat with a 








| 
i 
| 





her calmest way, though in truth she was moved | 





hate, that while he lived he would always have 
the power to affright her, to bring that cold 
shuddering horror into her heart, Not even 
now, when she had told her pitiful story to 
Bastiau, did Eleanor feel herself safe from Giles’ 
persecution. 

She brushed her eyes with her hand now to 
dispel the feeling that oppressed her, but though 
Anne's voice went on speaking cheerfully, though 
she could not but respond to the warmth, the 
indescribable pleasure of this gitl’s sympathy, 
that faiat sickly dread did not pass away from 
Eleanor’s thoughte, but rather did it deepen and 
spread like an invisible pall over the whole of her 
mind and heart, 

It was a presentiment of evil that was to 
come ; evil worseeven than that which had gone, 
and though she sat apparently cheered and 
soothed by Anne's ministrations, Eleanor felt 
thia presentiment creep up closer about her 
heart, pressing down the poor feeble strength 
that was lefb to her, and darkening her fubure, 
which Aune was trying to paint in with such 
eoft tender touches of hope, and work, and 
sympathy. 

6 + * © 

Rachel lived through a century of thought 
and emotion ia those days she spent alone by the 
sea. She lapsed gradually into a calmer mood. 

There was in her nature e distinctly strong 
element of resignation; a quality of course 
common to most women; ib was not, however, 
the resignation of courage that came over Rachel, 
it was the dull yielding to the inevitable, the 
resignation of deepair. She had such a hatred 
for herself ; such an impatient hatred for all she 
had done ; she was so painfully conscious of her 
faults and weaknesses, and the follies she had 
committed seemed to stand out in a glaring, an 
incomprehensible way to her now when she had 
time to regafd thom dispassionately, 

Bastian had kept his promise, as we know, and 
had been down to see her.. The pain of their 
meeting lingered more keenly with Rachel than 
the joy after he had gone from her. 

“Don’t bother to come down again so soon,” 
she erid to him as they had clasped hands in 
fareweil, and he had left her at the edge of the 
waves, “I know you have any amount of 
business, and I am sure all this worry about me 
must be very annoying to you. Iam not going 
to begin to thank you properly,” Rachel had said 
with that vague pathetic touch of her. old manner, 
“ for 1 simply can’t. Bastian, you have been too 
good to me,” 

He had not smiled in answer to her smile, 
he had simply held her little hand closely in 

is. 

“You approve of all I have done,” he asked 
her gently as he had moved away. 

Rachel had flushed hotly. 

‘*Yes—oh! yes—yes. Everything you do 
must be right, just as everything I do must be 
silly and awful,” she had clung to his strong 
hand unconsciously as he was going. “ You 
think I am safe, dear, don’t you—I—I mean,” 
she had added in a whisper, “ you feel sure—he— 
he will not Fr 

“ He shall not trouble you, Rachel,” Bastian 
had answered her almost fiercely, and at the 
sound of his strong voice the influence of 4 
complete comfort and protection crept over her. 
Bastian had desired that this should be so; he 
had gone down with the intention of putting this 
comfort definitely into her heart, but he had 
little reliance in it himself. Hefelt just ss 
surely as poor Eleanor was feeling that though 
Hamilton were beaten for the time his defeat 
would but add zest to his bitter determination 
to reign triumphantly over them, all over Rachel 
in particular. 

For the moment, however, he held this enemy 
in the hollow of his hand, 

Giles’ hopeless condition was the one and only 





| strange thud of fear. Mistrust and doubt of Giles | weapon with which he had been able'to get even 


had grown to be such a certainty with Hleanor that 
she could not accept Anne's comforting assurance 
| easily (she knew that Anne was utterly ignorant of 


196 there when Anne! what Hamilton had been to her, otherwise his 


| name would never have been mentioned) ; she had 
such bitter reason to remember this man’s cruel 


' 





| 





the poor vietory he could claim. Bastian put no 
lasting faith in this victory. 

A man like Giles Hamilton, even crushed and 
falien as his fortunes were, was nob one to go 
completely under as many suother and a better 
had done. It was true he was to all intents avd 


feel the lash of his relentless | purposes a ruined man; but who could say wh 
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trick or turn of Fate’s wheel might not come at 
any moment to change his fortunes! or at least 
if not to give him wealth to enable him to set at 
defiance the conditions upon which he had under- 
taken nob to molest Rachel t 

Bastian was only too well aware of the frailty 
of the protection he had set up, the only one he 
could seb up between this man aud Rachel ; but 
he was only too glad to see that the difficulties 
which menaced her e0 closely did not come to 
Rachel, ab least at this moment, and though it 
cost him a pang of physical pain at hie heart to 
turn away from her ‘as she stood there so 
desolate, so sweet, so lovely in her sadness, yet 
his yearning love over her was comforted by eyen 
a temporary cessation of her anxiety, ond he 
prayed earnestly, as he rattled back to London 
again, that his fears for her might never come 
to realisation, and that though she was lost to 
him for the second time, and thas the future for 
them both must always be grey and sorrowful, 
that the horror of an actual struggle with the 
strong evil will of the man she had so recklessly 
married might be spared her. 

He went back te his toll in the City, and he 
obeyed Rachel. He wrote her a long letter each 
day, giving her all the news he thought she 
des or required to know; but he did not 
venture on another journey down to Nestville, 
for he was only human, and Rachel was so young, 
so innocent, and so unhappy that she was the 
temptation of her presence trebled since that 
confeasion of her love for him was something he 
ould not overcome easily ; it wae therefore better 
for him, better for her, that they did not meet 
more than was actually necessary, 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Racuet heard of Anne’s care of Eleanor with a 
tull heart. 

Chis was just what she would have asked Anue 
todo, Next to herself there was no one whom 
she desired more to befriend poor Nell than 
Anne. ItJay upon her a perpetual cloud that 
she could not go to Eleanor herself and draw the 
vor broken-hearted girl into her arms, speaking 
out the love, the pity, the contrition she felt so 
aurely. 

But how could she do this? 

A barrier had been built. up between Eleanor 
ae herself now, that nothing would ever beat 
own, j 

Bastian had given her) Eleanor's story in its 
most complete form, and Rachel az she sat alone 
on the rough primitive. seashore at Nestville 
passionately accueed herself of havieg wronged 
Nell almost as much as Hamilton had done. 

“TfT had been less selfish and foolish, less 
wickediy reckless, I should. never, never have 
done what Ihave done, This man belonged to 
Nel Oh} if-only £ had known the truth I 
would bave forced him. to do her justice. He 
should have married her—-or—or—l would have 
killed him {” 

This was what she said to herself sometimes, 
and this. waa, the one, the only, reason why ‘she 
did not rush te poor Eleanor’s side and weep out 
oer tears of regret over the sorrow she had helped 
so much to inerease, 

With the phantom of her miserable marriage 
standing ever in her path how was it possible 
Rachel could go to Kleanor ¢ 

Avne’s help was therefore the heat, the sweet- 
est that was, available, and. Rachel’s eyes filled 
with tcare agshe read all that her sister was 
doing for John Foster's: daughter, 

When Anne Huntley undertook to doa thing 
she did it thoroughly ; thus it. was that in one 
short fertnight afier she had gone to Bleanor’s 
humble lodgings in. Westminster, she had carried 
tue girl down co Silchester, and had established 
er in a cosy. home and given her inuwmerable 
\ittle tasks to do, : 

She had heen kindness itself to Philip Robin- 
300, 

Remember you are to come to Silchester 
‘whenever you like, and whenever you can get a 


uoliday, Mr, Robinaon,” whe had said, 








And Philip had answered her with simple 
deference, but with no eagerness. 

The man’s big loving heart seemed to have 
grown heavier and ovlder of late than it had 
been before; for with her return to convales- 
cence Eleanor had drawn back from his friend- 
ship ; she had even seemed eager to shun him, 
and hope that had begun to spring up avew 
died away utterly. 

Anne, of course, saw the true state of Philip's 
heart, and she determined to foster the romance 
if she could, 


“TE only she would marry this good, kind 
creature,” she wrote once to Rachel, “Isee no 
reason why Eleanor should not be a happy 
woman once again, I have sounded her, and I 
find that there is nothing left in ber beart for 
the man who wronged her (and I have a 
shrewd suspicion I know him) but con- 
tempt and bitter, bitter resentment. If only I 
can eradicate some of the ‘misery, and I hope to 
do this by work, why should she not turn to 
Philip Robinson? He loves her in a way that is 
beautiful and indescribable. Tam so sorry for 
him. How much longer do you think you will 
stay at Nestville? Write me at once aad teil 
me how you are, and if Bobby is behaving him- 
self, Ever, dear little Rae, your loving sister, 

* Anye.” 


Rachel's eyes were ful! of tears as she read 
all this about Eleanor, 

She had @ thrill of pleasure as she conjured up 
a future of happiness for Nell with a strong, 
loving husband to protect her, but she knew 
that Anne's hopes would never come to anything. 

“ Eleanor will never be any man’s wife now,” 
she said to herself sorrowfully, ‘not at least 
while he is alive. Alas! poor Philip. Is there 
nothing but misery and mistake in the world, [ 
wonder ¢” 

She wrote back to Anne as nearly in her old 
characteristic fashion as possible. 

“T am very well, and getting hugely fab. I 
am obliged to measure myself each day to see if 
I can possibly get into my clothes; Bobby is a 
dear dear—Lam never going to give bim back 
to Bastian. He brings up the weirdest things 
from the shore you'can imagine. I believe Lucy 
—you know I left Sylvie at home to flirts with 
Matthews—-always ts to see Bobby enter 
our apartment triumphantly dragging a drowned 
corpse after him.” I am making up my mind to 
remain:in Nestville for ever; it is an angelic 
place, such shrimps, and such big, big waves. 
Tell Nell I am: going to paint a picture of the 
shore for her new little home. I am so glad she 
isin Siichester. Somehow Nell seems to fibin 
with my idea of Silchester. How does she like 
Uncle Hubert? You know he has been at me 
again for a donation. { am adamant. Dear 
Anne, are a sweet thing, and I love you 
dearly. Kiss Bunay for me, and give Bobby's 
love to all your dogs.”’ 

Writing nonsense gave Rachel a little gleam of 
pleasure. She scribbled these few words to Anne 
in peucil as she sat in her favourite corner down 
on the shore, and when her maid Lucy came in 
search of her Rachel gave her the letter to post. 

“ Bring back a newspaper from the etation 
when you come,” Rachel ordered, and then, with 
a faint smile, “and don't get into a train by 
mistake, Lucy, I know you are dead tired of being 
here, but Dean’t lose you just ye! awhile all the 
same,” 

The maid got crimson jn her denial. 

“Ob! my lady,” she said hurriedly, “ why, T’d 
go to the other end of the world with you, my 
lady, and gladly.” 


“Don't make any rash promises,” Rachel said, | 


with a little laugh, “or you may repent them, 
Lucy.” 

She watched the maid: disappear with Bobby 
barking and frisking his tail to rush after her, 
and then turned her eyes seawards, 

The other end of the world,” she repeated, 
“how far off it sounds. I think I should like to 

o there, It would he better for everyone if I 

; for T seem to do nothing but make muddies 

here 1” she paused reflectively, “it would be a 








lovg way from Bastian,” was her nex thought. 
"I could not go far from Bastian—and yet——” 

She put her chin in her hands, and winked 
away tears that would come, 

It seemed to her as if she grew fonder and 
fonder of Bastian each day that paesed. 

His delicacy of thought, the actual and definite 
meaning of his love, seemed to have come home 
to her more completely ia these weeks of separs- 
tion from him, 

Rachel’s reverence and Jove was not to be 
measured by words, 

She was sitting in exactly the same position— 
a lovely young creature sun-tanned and healthy, 
albeit her expression was sorrowful, whea Lucy 
came back with the newspaper and some letters. 

“I met the postman, my lady, and took them 
from him.” : 

Rachel hurriedly looked over her letters. 
There was nothiug from Bastian, they were ouly 
correspondence forwarded on from Eaton- 
square, 

Dismissing Lucy with a kind word, she left 
her letters lying Giscarded, and after a little con- 
versation with Bobby, who clambered, all dusty 
as he was, into her lap, Rachel opened the news- 
paper half listlessly. 

"TI am getting tired of reading what the 
Opposition think of the Government,” she said to 
herself as she glanced down the ‘leader,’ then 
her eyes turned to the column of fashionable 
news, and as she read through the paragraphs 
she gave a great start and turned deadly white. 

"We regret to aunounce the death of Mrs. 
Hamilton, of Corby Court, which occurred quite 
suddenly last night in London, Mrs, Hamilton 
has been in weak health for some time, bur 
her family and friends were far from expecting so 
fatal a termination to her illness. It is thought 
possible that the shock Mrs, Hamilton received in 
hearing of her brother, the Earl of Lendover’s 
death Jast week, may bave hastened her end. All 
Lord Lendover’s personal property and wealth 
had been hequeathed to Mrs, Hamilton in 
default of direct male issue, and this property 
will now, on the lamented death of his mother, 
pass to Captain Giles Hamilton, of the —- Guards, 
who is at present, we understand, absent from 
England on au extended leave.” 

Rachel put down the newspaper wiih a pang of 
sincere sorrow for the dead woman, but with a 
worse pang of sickly fear for herself gripping her 
heart. 

She had been living out of the world these 
last few weeks, and the news of Lord Londover's 
death had nob reached ib. Possibly even if she 
had read of ib it might have made little impres- 
sion upon her; for although she had known of 
the relationship to Mrs. Hamilton she had not 
given it much thought, Now, however, she 
realized to the fall what this news must mean to 
her, 

The Earl] of Lendover had been a man of great 
wealth, She remembered how Mrs, Hamilton 
had told her of her brother’a maguificent collec- 
tion of jewels, pictures, and curios, and how move 
than once Giles, in conversation with her during 
that one week of intimacy before her mad 
marriage, had given vent to a growl about his 
uncle’s miserly disposition. 

“He is just rolling in money, and he would 
not givea farthing to my mother or myself ii 
even we were starving, He intends to leave hia 
money to the nation, I believe ; wretched ol 
curmudgeon!” Giles had gaid with well-meant 
bitterness on one occasion, And now this much- 
coveted money, this wretched old curmudgeon’s 
wealth, had come to him, and the conditions 
Bastian had enforced go stringently would fall to 
the ground. 

Rachel roze to her feet with a stifled cry. A 
vision of Giles’ handsome mocking face rose. 
before her as she stood there; it was o real that 
she almost winced and recoiled from it, 

Her breath came quickly, involuntarily she 
stretched out her hands to tear away the net 
that seemed about to close round her, She 
looked from side to side in s hunted fashion. Oh! 
she must dy away from this little haven of rest— 
she must put miles and miles—a whole world if 
possible between herself and the man she hed 
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IN AN INSTANT BASTIAN 8 CLENCHED 


married! She 
osition, 

She had had time to think and ponder deeply 
in these weeks of silence and solitude, and she 
knew by an unconscious wisdom that Bastian 
could help her no more. 

By law she had made herself Giles Hamilton’s 
wife, By law he could claim her for his wife, 
and if ehe refused he could proclaim the story of 
her folly and mistake through the whole breadth 
and length of the land! The picture of the 
future which stretched before her, turn which 
way she might, was horrible, and Rachel’s whole 
being trembled beneath the burden of her diffi- 
culties. Even remembrance of Bastian could 
consolation to her at this moment. 
Bastion had made a desperate enemy of Giles. 
Bastian had not spared him, and now that Giles 
was triumphant, who knew what he might not 
try and do to Laetian ¢ 

With a moaniag sigh that was a sob Rachel 
eank down into a sitting position. 

She must review her forces and make a decision 

hin the next hour 

she must act and act quickly, moreover, if she 
would stand between Bastian and insult, perchance 
eveu misfortune too; she must act on her own 
‘esponsibility ; she must take herself away from 
him, and from al! chance of meeting Giles Hamil- 
ton, who would come as speedily ae space and 
time would let him to claim her and to bend her 
will to his, 

- 


trembled as she realized her 


onte no 


o * . * 

The next day, late in the afternoon, at dusk 
almost, @ man arrived at the little station of 
Nestville. He walked quickly, though with the 
of one who was a atrauger to the place, 
towards the hotel which stood in solitary gran- 
deur on the parade, below which stretched the 
shore and the murmuring sea. He had no 
inggage, only a small beg in one hand and a light 
overcoat slung aboud his shoulders. 
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from the beach. He uttered many an exclama- 
tion as he stumbled along, and it was evident the 
annoyance he had expressed so forcibly at the 
station at not obtaining a fly was increased by 
this dieagreeable walk. 

At length he reached the end of the parade, 
aud after that bis way was clear enough, 

Just before approaching the hotel he paused 
and looked over the sea with a face that in the 
dim light showed a satisfied almost a radiant 
expression. He swept his eye over the rocks, at 
thie hour only partially covered with water, and 
then with a shrng of his shoulder turned and 
went up the entrance of the hotel. 

Before he could open his lips to make any 
inquiry or give any order a man who was within 
burned sharply round and faced the door. 

Giles Hamilton drew his breath quickly in 
between his lips. 

“A pleasant surprise,” he said, advancing 
towards Bastian, “ although, on second thoughts, 
I don’t know why I should be surprised, since 
you have constituted yourself a sort of travelling 
companion to my wife. You see I have lost no 
time in following her, and now, if you please, I 
will go to her without any further delay. I have 
much to say to her.” 

Bastian looked at the man & moment in silence 
His face had a very haggard air, he looked old 
and careworn. 

“You will have to go elsewhere to say what you 
have to say ; Lady Castletown is not here.” 

Flamilton’s face was dyed crimson, his eyes and 
lips bad an ugly expression. 

“ Very clever, of course,” he said with a encer ; 
* but don’t you think you are playing the wrong 
game!” ; 

“T am pleyieg no game at all,” Bastian said 
curtly, 

He motioned Hamilton outside the door again. 
As long as he could he would keep his poor 
child’s secret safe from the eyes and ears of the 


Nestville, being in ite early infancy as a town, | curious. 


did not boast of lamps, aud the man had to make 


Giles followed him half eullenly, and the gir! 


his way cautiously over a road payed with stones | in the office and one of the waiters watched them 



























HAND HAD GONE FORTH, AND HAMILTON REELED BACK UNDER THE FOROR OF THE BLOW, | 


go with all their senses on the alert to catch 
what was happening. 

As the door swung to behind them Bastian 
turned to the other man, 

“ Rachel isnot here; she left Nestville yeater- 
day,” he said in a low voice, each note of which 
seemed full of suffering. 

Giles laughed slightly. 

“Indeed! Pray where has she gone ¢ 

“JT donot know. I came here this afternoon 
expecting to find her. I found her rooms empty, 
and she vanished. They can give me no clue as 
to her movements, either here or at the station.” 

Giles Hamilton laughed again ; the full fury 
of his rage was loosed within him. 

He was the master now; his triumph was 
wrested from him fora time, but let Rachel go 
where she would, he would follow her and make 
her own him her master ! 

“You expect me to believe that!” he said, 
with that odious sneer in his voice. 

‘It is the truth,” Bastian answered calmly ; 
but the light of the hotel lamp fell upon his 
face and showed a thick rising of the veins on his 
brow that spoke of intense mental pressure. 

Hamilton looked at him for a moment, then 
bending forward he said some words of insult 
against Rachel, so odious, so terrible, that the 
manhood of Bastian Lithgow could withstand 
its passion no more, 

In an instant his clenched hand had gone forth, 
and Hamilton had reeled back under force of 
the blow, and then had fallen like a log on 
the ground. 

Bastian did not move a muscle to help bin. 
He was no ory, his calm, sane, sweet self, 

“Oh! that Imight see you lying dead ab my 
feet !” he said suddenly, and as the words escaped 
him unconsciously the waiter, who had com® 
forward peeping between the swing doors, drew 
back witha shudder, — 

They were terrible words, and were to have ® 
terrible significance for Bastian Lithgow. 


(To be continued), 
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THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


—0°— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THRUPP'S CONFESSION, 


To say that Maurice was astonished ab this 
extraordioary declaration is to give but a faint 
idea of his feelings. During his rare visits to 
the Grange he had never seen Thrupp, although, 
us it seemed, the old man must have observed 
him while he worked in the garden. But that 
here, in this desolate American desert, miles 
away from human habitation, and thousande of 
miles away from the scene of Frank’s murder, 
he should hear hie brother’s name mentioned, 
and be promised an explanation of the crime, 
was indeed a strange exemplification of the power 
of that “ Providence which shapes our ends,” 

“So the man who tried to shoot me was 
Dudley Maddox!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Ah, I under- 
stand now what puzzled me so much, I[b was he 
who spoke Vera Graham's nome in the defile,” 

“He was mad about Miss Vera,” Thrupp 
answered, and a gleam of scorn came in his eyes. 
“If it hadn’t been for her we might a bin at 
the Grange now ; but no sooner did he set eyes 

a her than he wanted t2 marry her, and she 
Wouldn't so much as look at him. I knew how 
'r would turn out from the first. I told him so, 
but Jor’, he didn’t take no heed! Obstinate he 
was then and obstinate he'll be to the end—and 
he'll suffer far it, too, 

“And there was madame-—that is Mrs, 
Graham—so madly in love with him that she 
just worried him and herself to death. It’s the 
way of the wimmin—them men is wisest as has 
the least to do with them.” 

He paused to take breath. The rest of his 
story was told in a somewhat disconnected 
Manner, and at intervals also it became 
for Maurice to ask several questions in order to 
keep him to the point; but we will spare our 
readers the interruptions as much as possible, 
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and condense the old man’s rambling statement 
into as coherent a narrative as we cap. 

He stated that he had known Mrs. Graham for 
many years, his wife, old Deborah, having lived 
with her as cook, and also as nurse when Mr. 
Caleb Graham was ill. Mr. Dudley Maddox was 
some sort of connection of Adela Graham, though 
not a first cousin, as she had stated to her hus- 
band. At the time of her marriage Maddox was 
studying for the medical profession, but in con- 
sequence of some unpleasant rumour connecting 
his name with a forgery scandal he was forced 
to give it up, and then he seemed to have found 
himself mixed up with a v shady set of 
people, and to have begun that downward career 
which finally steeped him in crime, 

From Thrupp’s story it would appear that 
Mrs. Graham, finding her husband very ill, had 
sent for Deborah to come to Brussels, and had 
then confided to her the fact that her husband's 
pension of @ thoueand a year ceased at his death. 
A thousand a year is a large sun, but madame 
had contrived to spend it, and at her husband’s 
decease she would find herself penniless. 

This was a state of affairs that did not com- 
mend itself to her, and seeing that there was no 
hope of saving Caleb Grabam’s life she formed 
the desperate resolve of keeping secret the fact 
of his death, and still contriving to enjoy the 
annuity. She had, naturally, talked the plan 
over with Dudley, and he not only encouraged 
her in it, but took active steps to practically 
help her in carrying it out, the more readily 
because it fitted ia very well with cortain 
schemes of his own. Accordingly, he took the 
Grange in the name of Caleb Graham, and the 
old man was removed there in an almost dying 
condition—in fact, he died within a week of his 
arrival, 

** Of course he couldn't be buried,” said Thrupp, 
“so Mr, Maddox and me, we made a coftin 
between us, and we put him in it, but not before 
Maddox had done something to the body which 
he said would prevent any change from taking 
place. I believe he injected some stuff in the 





“] WISH YOU WERE GOING TO BE MARRIED, TOO,” SAID MABEL, REGRETFULLY, 










veins, but I didn’t see him do it--madame her- 
self helped him, though, and I must say (the 
eflect of the etnff were most wonderful—Mr. 
Graham looked more as if he was sleepin’ than 
dead, 

“The coftin was kept in a little secret room 
above the one calied the ‘study,’ and wnti! less 
than a year ago madame received the anuuity just 
as if her husband had bin alive. 

“ Maddox got a wig and beard, and made him- 
self up like an old man go 48 to show himeelf 
occasionally, and prevent any suspicion. The 
disguise was often useful tohim in other ways; 
he looked wo venerable that people trusted! him 
at once, and so when he went about the country 
on bis own special business he often went as 
Caleb Graham, dy 

‘© He was wonderful successful too; he made 
several hauls of jewels and bonds the very spring 
Mies Vera came, and no one even 60 much ae aus 

{ him, Very clever he was, and there’s no 
doubt about it. 

“ He used to laff sometimes and say he never 
went in for vulgar robberies, and that was just 
about true, for nothing leas than money or valu- 
able jewels ever tempted him, and he took a 
special pride sbout the dance he was leading the 
perlice. 

"Sometimes he and madame would go up te 
London together, and then they lived in big 
hotels, and went about to theayters and such 
like just as if they'd bin kings and queens, Bub 
all this was changed when Mies Vera came. 

“Madame got cross am! jealous, and Maddox 
had to put on the old mau’s disguise every day 
when he saw her. They was both of ’em in 
mortal terror that she would spot something, 
and it’sa wonder to me she didn’t soouer, in spits 
ofall their care, 

“I musb say Maddox was very spry in changing 
his clothes—why, he would wish the young lady 
‘ good-bye’ as her father one minute, and in less 


than ten minu‘es after he'd be « walking along- 
side of her in his own true character 
" T uged to laff when I see ’em toyether, but of 
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course I didn’t say nothing. I was well paid to 


and an hour or two later Maurice and his com- 


hold my tongue, and hold it I did, ao did Deborah | panions buried him just outside at the entrance 


as Weli. 
finding Miss Vera had travelled down with the 
gentleman as brought the jewels, except Maddox 
himself, and he kept on saying he was quite sure 
there was no danger of anything being found out. 
All the same he was terrible upset himself at the 
death of the yoang feller; he’d had no intentlon 
) killing him, but only of stoopifying him with 
drugs, aud then going off with the diamonds 
while the train was in the tunnel. 

* But Mr, Frank made a dewperate fight of it, 
and so he was stabbed. It was the only time 
such an accident had happened to Maddox, and 
he tock on a good bit at first. Afberwards he 
said that even if suspicion did fall on the Grange 
it could be made out that Mr. Graham himself 
was the guilty person.” 

Several times Maurice had ixterrupted the 
earlier course of the narrative by questions; but 
during the latter part of ithe had been too ab- 
sorbed in its interest to do more than listen 
with the utraost attention to every syllable that 
fell from the old man's lips. 

His one great fear was that the weakness of 
dea migh overtake Thrupp before he had 
finished his confession-——which would never have 

ea made but for his recent quarrel with Mad- 
dox, and his knowledge of his own approaching 
end 

About every ten minutes he moistened the 
‘ld mau’s lips with brandy, and this gave him 
Getitious strength by whose aid he was able to 
coutinue—as he otherwise could certainly not 
have done, 

Astonishing as was the explanation he gave of 
the secret of the Grange, it was nevertheless one 
that elucidated fully and completely all the 
mysteries that had puzzled both Vera, Maurice, 
and the detective. 

St. John recalled how Wickham had vainly 


We was all a good deal put about at | 





tried to find a clue to it—how he had pondered | 
ver the appearance of the real Caleb Graham's | 
body after the fire at Greystoke, and declared it 

was impossible this man could have hidden his | 
abundant hair and beard under a feminine dis- | 
guise, 

There could be no doubt that Dudiey Maddox | 
was the incendiary who had set fire to the house, | 
his confession in the character of Caleb Graham | 
haviog been intended for the double purpose of 
diverting suspicion from himself, and convincing 
Vera and Maurice of the impossibility of their 
marriage, 

What a clever villain he had proved him- 
self! and yet not clever enough to outwit that 
fate which ever dogs the footsteps of the guilty. 

Moreover, recalling the incident of the diamond 
necklace he had given to Vera before her visit to 
ivremond Court, Maurice could not help think- 
ing the gift had heen made with the deliberate 
intention of provokiog inquiry, and - fixing | 
suspicion on her father. 

Perhaps Maddox had imagined that the conse- 
quence of such a suspicion would have induced 
the raurdered roan’s brother to drop all further 
inquiries, while, at the same time, it would have 
the effect of breaking off his engagement with 
the young girl 

Tt had been a daring move on his part; but 
then Dudley Maddox was nothing if not daring 

Thrupp had little more to tell, except that his 
wile had refused to accompany him to America, 
in consequence of which he had undertaken the 
journey alone, avd had, quite accidenta.y, come 
across Maddox in a gambling saloon, where 
Thrupp himself had won a very large sum of 
money, while Dudley had been equally unfor- 
tunate in his play. 

The two had arranged to continue their 
journey together, and had sed out in company 
with three other men to cross the Sierras. 

Their companions, however, had robbed and 
deserted them, leaving oniy a sum of gold which 
Thrupp had concealed somewhere about his 
person ; but which had eventually found its way 
into Dudley Maddox's possession, 

Where Maddox was now it was impossible to 








say, butit was certain that Thrupp would never 
more set eyes on him 
At sundown that evening the old man died, 


to the cave, 

After that they resolved to spend the night 
where they were, and resume their journey as 
£00n as it grew light in the morning. 

Their own position was unaltered—except, 
indeed, that iv was slightly worse than it had 
been the preceding day. 

Their supply of water had now entirely given 
way, and they were no nearer the wells than they 
had been when Uraven bemoaned his fate 
yesterday afternoon ; and yet there could be no 
doubt that all were in much better spirite ; 
perhaps this was due to the change that had 
taken place in Maurice's own demeanour. 

Life no longer looked dim and grey and hope- 
less ; before him stood the radiant figure of 
Hope beckoning him forward, aud in the distance 
the face of Vera shone like » star, 


CHAPTER XXXY., AND LAST. 


Ir was the first of May, and a delicious spring 
evening, such as poets are accustomed to bid us 
expect in that month of flowers, 

Io Mr. Butler's garden the lilacs were all in 
blossom, the red and white hawthorns were 
bursting their green calices, the chestnuts held 
up lovely pink pyramids from the clustered 
greenery of their fan-like leaves, and the’ air 
was full ef the blown scent of myriads of 
flowerz. 

Indoors the house wore an unwonted aim of 
bustle and festivity ; the servants were ni 
about in happy confusion, gay bursts of laughter 
came ever and anon echoing from the domestic 
regions, and across the doorway three gardeners 
were engaged in putting up a wreath of greenery 
which surrounded a motto, 

* Health and happiness to the bride’and bride- 
groom.” 

Upstairs in her dresaing-room Mabel was 
standing by the side of. Vera, and both were 
looking at a glistening mass of white satin, 


| garlanded with orange blossoms, which lay on a 


couch, half covered by the misty folds of a bridal 
veil, 

“ Oh, Vera, darling, I am so happy!’ breathed 
Mabel, hiding her face on her friend’s shoulder. 
“Tt almost seems to me as if can’t be real—as if 
I shall presently wake up and find I have been 
dreaming.” 

* Shall I pinch you to assure you of the reality 


| of it!” asked Vera, slily, while she gently suited 


the action to the word,» Then she bent down 
from her more stately height and pressed a kizs 
on the girl’s bright bair. “ Dear child, I do hope 
you'll be happy in your marriage,” -she murmured 
with deep feeling. ' 

“How cau I help it when Clement Harcourt 
is to be my husband?” asked Mabel, naively. 
“But I don’t forget that lowe it allto you. If 
you hadn't been so clever and so brave when 
father wes ill in Bruesels everything would have 
been different, and 1 might have had to wait till 
i was « grey old maid before Clement could have 
married me. The puter says you're the best and 
pluckiest girl he knows, And I’m not a bit 
jealous, though Clement chimes in with a ready 
assent,” 

“ Your father judges me out of his own kind 
heart, and overrates what I did.” 

Mabel shook her head vigorously. 

“Oh no, he doesn’t ! He’s very shrewd in 


| matters of business is father, and he says if you 


and Clement hadn’t managed to get him that 
mouey in the very nick of time his business 
would have gone to smash and he would bave 
been ruined. Then, you see, if Clement hadn’t 
had the opportunity of borrowing the loan pater 
wouldn't have {felt under any obligation to 
him, and so wouldn’t have given his cousent 
to our marriage. He couldn’t well refuse under 
the circumstances, could he now? There’s only 
one thing I regret, Vera.” 

“ Aud what's that ?” 

“I wish you were going to be married too.” 

A cloud dimmed the brightness of Vera's face, 
and she half turned it away. 


© 





: Mgt think of my mage ast Haven't 
told you a many times I'am going to be 
an old maid ? om . is 

*That’s all bosh. You are not the stuff out of 
which old maids are cut. How sweet you'll look 
in your bridesmaid’s dress to-morrow! People 
won’t waste a glance on the poor bride,” 

“ Ah, that’s what ‘the poor bride’ says! Tho 
pad bridegroom would tell quite a different tale, 

expect, And now, Mabel, run downstairs and 
see if I have arranged your presents as you like 
them, while I finish your packing for-you,” 

“ Let Susan finish it ; you'll be tired,” 

“Nothing of the sort, I have began it and I 
mean to complete it. Havent you found out 
reg much I dislike leaving things haif 

one?” 

Mabel gave her a hug and half-a-dozen kisses, 
called her “e darling old thing,” and tripped otf 
downstairs one of the most joyous little maidens 
ia all Christendom, 4 

Meanwhile Vera went on very soberly with her 
packing. Deeply and keenly as she sympathise) 
with her friend’s happinees it was almost inevi- 
table that she should be struck by the contrast 
presented by her own sad lot, 

Mr. Butler had not only recovered his health, 
but through Clement Harcourt’s prompt action 
in persuading his friends to lend the ten thousand 

ounds he had preserved his business integrity 
ntact, and was, at tle present moment, .in as 
er a commercial position as he ever had been. 

erhaps some touch of wounded ‘pride at the 
behaviour of his former friend had had 
its effect in inducing him to give his consent to 
Mabel’s marriage with Harcourt, for of obufse it 
was out of the question that she ever 
marry young Parsons now ! a 

Repke, the consent was given, and by Vera's 
advice the preparations for the marriage were 
hurried on apace, To-morrow would see Mabel 
a bride. 

Vera had arranged to stay on at the Gables for 
a little while in order to console Mr. Butler for 
his daughter’s departure, but she refused to make 
her home there permanently, in spite of his 
entreaties that she would do so, She had deter- 
mined 0 go out in the world and earn her own 
living, In sucha way she would feel freer aud 
more independent, 

After her visit to London she had seen Wick- 
ham, and he had told her the result of his con- 
versation with Mrs, Belton, and had promised to 
pursue his inquiries with regard to the death of 
Mr, Graham. Vera had caught eagerly at the 
suggestion that her father had really died before 
her arrival at Greystoke, and been persouated by 
someone else; but there seemed to her po way of 
proving it, since it was quite certain that ouly 
three or four people could be in the secret, aud 
of those four Adela Graham was dead, so was 
old Deborah, while her husband and Dudley 
Maddox had disappeared, and there was very 
little likelihood of their ever returning t 
England. 

Unfortunately Wickham had not been able to 

o on with his inquiries. He had been employed 
n a case that required his presence in India, and 
was not yet back—-Vera had no idea when he 
would return either, and altogether her chances 
of finding a solution of the babe y seemed [ess 
than they had ever been, and lately she had 
tried her best to put it out of her thoughts, 
vince its only effect was to disturb her. ; 

The packing was finished, the last dress, in its 
many folds of silver paper, was laid carefully ix, 
the labels were tied on, the straps put ready. 
Vera rose from her knees, and glanced round to 
seo if she had forgotten anything, and ties 
finding this was not the case she went to the 
open window, and gazed out across the laws, 
where the tulips and hyaciaths were flauating 
gaily in the beds, to the western sky now o!! 
aflame with the gorgeous hues of sunset, , 

Involuntarily'a sigh escaped her tips, It is 6 
little hard while you are yet young; to be 
condenmed to look at happiness th 
person’s glasses! And there came to the gir 4 
recollection of the rose-tinted visions that bau 
floated before her, less than a year ago, when 
she and Maurice St, John had walked side by 
side, otat 
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Where was he now? She bad never heard of 
him—never saw his name mentioned, and so she 
did not knew of Lord and Lady Evremond’s 
anxiety concerning his fate, and the sinister 
fears they were beginning to entertain as to his 
having failed to cross the Sierras, 

A few tear drops splashed down on her clasped 
hands. She dashed them away impatiently 
enough—for Vera rarely permitted herself to be 
betrayed into such signs of weakness. ‘ 

“T am not the only girl in the world who has 
loved and lost,” she to herself, and at that 
moment the door was burst open, and Mabel flew 
into the room. e 

“Vera, I have great news for you—wonderful 
news, Are you for a surprise }” 

Mabel’s cheeks were rosy red, her eyes flashed 
wi . excitement; she seemed hardly able to 
eoutain herself, and her hands trembled as she 
took hold of her companion’s arm. 

“What is the nature of the surprive—good, 
or bad?” asked Vera, her heart beginning 
to beat a little faster with a vague sense of 
expectation. 

“Oh, good—tremendousiy good! There is 
somecne downstairs waiting for you in the 
morning-room—-gaess who ib is!” 

But Vera either could nob or would not 
guess, and the younger girl declined to enlighten 
her. ‘ 

“Come along—don’t lose a minute!” she 
exclaimed, excitedly, “ I'll take you as far as the 
door, and then I'll leave you. Qa’, Vera, Vera, 
i'm so glad for you, dearest--I can’t tell you 
how glad |” 

She half pushed, half led her downstairs, while 
Vera felt too much bewildered even to thivuk. 
She stood fora moment on the threshold of the 
movuing-room, which, like the one she had just 
yultted, faced the west. In the bay of the 
window stood a man—young, slight and bronzed, 
bis well-knit re clearly outlined against the 
gellow light. It was Maurice. At her entrance 
he sprang foward, holding out his arms. 

“Vera, Vera, my darling—mine at last, with 
noone and nothing to come between. How I 
have dreamt and longed for this moment. At 
last, at Jast 1.” 

She knew then—knew without his telling— 
that the barrier which separated them had been 
burnt away, the gulf bridged over. 

With alow ery she ran to meet him, and in 
‘he kiss he preseed on her lips the past was 
forgotten, and redeemed. . - 

* * * * a 
By-and-by, when both were calmer, Maurice 
id her the story of bis journey across the great 

pain ; his meeting with Thrupp, and the confes- 
sion the old man had made just before hie death. 

Ne slurred lightly over the daugers that had 
ceset him and his.little party; how they had 
iost their way, and wandered about for days in 
search of it,and in quest of water ; until at last 
‘hey fell in with some other travellers who knew 
the country weil, and who had led them to the 
wells, 

But the perils of the journey were not ended 
with its completion, for then Maurice, worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, fellill, and lay between 
ufe and death for some weeks, 

Wea at length his strength returned he was 
hindered in various ways from crossing the Atlan- 
‘ic, aud thus it fell out that he had landed at 

‘verpool only that morning. 

'T bave not seen my aunt or uncle, or in fact 
ayone, since my arrival in England,” he added, 
in conc.usion ; “for I had promised myself that 
yours should be the first familiar face I should 
fous upon after my return,” 

_ there is little more to be told, Mabel’s wed- 
din. took place the following day; Maurice 
assisting atit in the eects of groomsman, and 
suonth later he and Vera. were married very 
quietly, Lord and Lady Evremond, Mr. Butler, 
4 (he Harcourts being the only guests present. 
, \ era was Lin her travelling dress, and 
vnediately after the ceremony sheand her bus- 
cand went to Nortlt Devon, where they stayed 
rather more than the conventional month, Neither 
of them felt any desire to go into society and 
tske their places in the great world of fashion, 
but afer their return Lady Evremond insisted on 





presenting her nephew's wife at Court, where, it 
need hardly be said, Vera’s loveliness made a great 
sensation, 

She might, had she wished, have become the 
beauty of the season ; but, as the admiration of 
her husband was quite enough to satisfy her, she 
ceded her rights very willingly, and so her por- 
traits did not adorn the shop windows ! 

Two years have passed since then, and an heir 
has made his appearance in their home, greatly 
to the delight ef his parents aad Lord and Lady 
Evremond. 

Inall that time no word has come to them of 
Dudley Maddox, who has probably changed his 
name, and will certainly never dare venture to 
return to England again. 

And so'we leave our hero and heroine in the 
suushine of love aud the glory of their youth, 
while the sorrows of the past fade into the mists 
of forgetfulness, now that Greystoke Grange has 
unfolded its mystery. 


(tHE 2ND ] 








STRAYED AWAY. 


"0 3—e 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
IN SEARCH OF THES TRUTH, 


Iy apite of the severe lesson he had received, 
Mr. Palmer would not give up all hope of Ewiiy. 
He could not realise the idea that she would 
forsake him for a mechanic-—-a workman, whom 
Palmer set down a3 one very far beneath himself 
in position. 

Palmer was not to blame entirely for his faults 
or his false opinions, He was one of a numerous 
family—poor, proud, and genteel. 

He had received a good education, and been 
sent to the City at an early age. His parents 
had an impression that once in the City his 
fortune was made, 

They did not know what crowds there were of 
under paid clerks who would gladly have put 
their pride in their pockets, and done a hang day's 
work for a better salary. 

There are prizes in the City—places to be wou 
by the earnest and the patient. There are men 
who will fight their way onward to the front ; 
but when every place worth taking is filled there 
must still remain thousands in the rear, in the 
rank and file of clerkdom, 

Palmer, with his limited income, his education 
and his tastes, went very much the way of his 
fellows. 

He had to narrow his pleasures to his means, 
and he narrowed his opinions too. He envied 
every man with a larger income; sneered at 
every mav who earned alarger income by hard- 
handed labour, 

He liked to act the gentleman as far as his 
money would go; but, unfortunately, he chose 
the wrong side of the gentleman-—he chose the 
vices ; the virtues were something he had read 
about ia his school days, and forgotten since. 

He loitered about the Brompton-road as before, 
but not quite so near Mrs, Clarke's establish- 
ment. 

Fred was generally on guard there, and on the 
evenings when he was not visible Emily did not 
come out, 

Palmer did not see Fanny either, and he rather 
wondered at that, He flattered himself he had 
made an impression on Mrs. Percy. 

One evening, much to his astonishment, he met 
Mr, Wilson in the Brompton-road. He saw 
Arthur look several times very wistfully in the 
direction of Mrs, Clarke’s door. 

“On the same quest as myself for a wager,” 
Palmer thought, glad at making such a dis- 
covery in-veference to Mr. Wilson, “I shall have 
vomething to say about Saint Arthur now.” 

Palmer and his seb sneered at everyone above 
them, and everything they could not comprehend. 
He approached Mr. Wilson with a meaning smile, 
aud with a certain air of respect. Both, were 
banker's clerks, Arthur being 4 man of position, 
while Palmer was a junior. 





“T hardly expected to see you here, Mr. 
Wilson.” 

* No,” smiled the other. “It is certainly as 
much out of my usual way as oub of yours.” 

Arthur hed beard no news of Fanny. She 
had promised to write io Mrs, Wilson, if all 
went well, when Percy returned, and as she had 
not kept her word Arthur began to have a mis- 
giving. 

“T have a little affair on here,” aaid Mr. 
Palmer, with a smile that made the other pity 
him, 

“Indeed! Anything serious ?” 

“Oh, no! just pastime. The City is over so 
early that one must do something to kill the 
evenings, and some of these girls are deuced 

retty.” 

“They are daughters of Hive, like the rest of 
the sex ; and Eve was beautiful.” 

"T daresay, laughed Mr. Palmer; “but I do 
not care to zo quite so far back for the parentage 
of mine. By the way, I can introduce you, if you 
are inclined fora small flirtation, or if you are 
not already in for one,” 

‘Thank you,” said Mr. Wilson, gravely, “I 
have no desire that way.” 

“I think you would be tempted. My little 
girl hig a companion—really a ladylike, veautiful 
creature. I was smitten myself; in fact, we 
became quite friendly, I could have been happy 
with either, but the other dear charmer was 
never awdy.”’ 

“What a thing this is!" thought Wilson, in 
silent sorrow. ‘‘ What a wretched mixture of 
emallness and pitiful conceit |” 

The next words interested him etrangely 

“Yes,” Palmer went on; “I think if I had not 
been previously engaged the lady in Maple- 
street would have fixed my fancy,” 

Arthur became anxious to hear more now. 

Palmer, like most weak-minded men, was very 
communicative in matters of real or fictitious 
gallantry, and he talked freely of Emily and her 
friend. 

Arthur knew the man so well that he could 
set the exact value on his words, on the light- 
ness of his toue that implied an unmanly slur on 
their character. 

Mr. Wilson did not for a moment believe him 
Hehad met too many men of the same kind 
mean, cowardly, falee boasters, who told as 
truth what waz only pictured by the viciousness 
of thei? imagination, and at whose hands no 
woman's reputation was safe, Palmer asserted 
nothing, but he implied much 

‘Then you have no serious intention regarding 
Miss White ?” said Mr. Wilson, for Palmer went 
so far as to mention her name and the name of 
her friend. 

“ Not I,” laughed the other. 

“ And is she aware of that?” 

“Quite, It is understood.” 

“Permit me to say that I doubt you,” said 
Arthur, quietly. “You are simply giviag way to 
the ungentlemanly, unmanly nature and pitiful 
vanity that is unfortunately too prevalent with 
men of your kiud, What you imply is as das- 
tardly ae false ; it would be more than dastardiy 
if true, You think yourself aman of the world, 
and you narrow your view of the world down to 
your limited kuowledge of it, and your limited 
capacity for comprehending it.” 

“ Really, Mr. Wilson.” 

" Really, Mr. Palmer, I am telling the truth, 
and you know it, The best service one could do 
the lady of whom you speak would be to tell 
her what you have said.” 

“Yes,” said Palmer; “but that would be un- 
fair. I told you in confidence,” 

“That is the consideration that keeps me silent. 
And yours is but harmless venom, after all, Men 
of the world are too much accustomed’ to such 
boyish stories to believe thera.” 

He went away, leaving Mr. Palwer biting his 
lips in chagrin, for the truth had stung him 
deeply. Ii set him thinking that it might net 
be safe to give way to the imagination again, 

_Arthur walked to Maple-street to make in. 
quiries there, 

Palmer, in his excess «©: communvicativeness, 
had told him all that he had heard, aud added 
much to it, 
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Sifting the iruth from che falsehood, Arthur 
learned that Fanny’s husband had returned, and 
léft her immediately in anger. Emily, in her 
moments of confidence had told Palmer every- 
thing, never dreaming that what she said would 
reach che ears of one who knew Fanny eo well. 

At Maple-street he saw Mrs, Naylor ; and by 
dint of careful questioning, ascertained much 
that threw a light upon the truth. 

The landlady was an iaveterate gossip, and 
was only too giadto have an attentive listener, 

“ Yes, sir,” she said, “ there was a gentleman 
waiting in the parlour when you and Mrs. Percy 
came home that evening, aud directly you were 
gone he went upstairs, and there was such a 
scene. My Polly heard him going on frightful. 
He called her everything that was bad,” 

Have you any idea as to the cause of the 
quarrel?” Arthur asked as calmly ashe could, 
for he wae deeply concerned, 

“ Well, sir,” Mrs. Naylor, fidgetting with 
her apron strings, “if you don’t mind my aayin 
eo, | believe it was you. Not as I know as 

yuld have told them, which they didn’t ask me, 
sir; butas I eid to the mother when the poor 
dear lady came, and the father, too ; ‘as nice a 
rentieman,’ I says, says I—imeaning you, sir— 
‘and V’oo sure, sir, never could be more proper 
or respectful in his ways, which she were the same 
I am sure” J says to him, when he asked me into 
the parlour, and seemed curious like to know,” 

Mr. Wilson began to see the truth, and it 
troubled him deeply, 

“ Where is Mre. Percy now ?” 

“ Gone home, sir, with her parents, which they 
asemed nigh heart-broken about her, though 
never eu urnkiod word they said.” 

“Do you happen to know where they live ?” 

* Well, sir, it was in Lambeth ; but they have 
moved, aod now it is in Walworth somewhere, 
towards Camberwell way, so Mrs. West told me 
being & mother like myself, and having had 
roubles of her own, aa most of us have in this 
world when there’s a large family and a husband 
as have his little failings.” 

“ You do not know the exact address '” 

i did, sir, I had it on a piece of paper, bu! 
it’s lost somehow.” 
* Thank you. 

much trouble.” 

He dropped five shillings into her hand, and 
left her thanking him with a porsistent volubility 
be was glad to escape from. 

He looked very grave as he descended the 
steps 

The door opened again as he reached the pave- 
ment, and Mra. Naylor appeared again. 

“Mr. West—that’s her father-—is foreman at 
Falkiand’s yard. It is in Lambeth, by the 
waterside. Perhaps he can give you the direc- 
Moo, 

Thank you.’ 

tHe began to see things clearly now. It was 
foreman’s pretty daughter—the master's 
reprobate son. 


sai 


[ am sorry 


, 


the 
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Mr. Wilson wished he had not heard Fanny | 


was & poor mau’s child. He liked her batter 
apart from the aseociation of humble people. He 
was an aristocrat by inetinct, and the ariatocrat 
cxunot chenge his iustiacte 

in the next moment he felt that the wish was 
ungenerous. No matter what her birth—no 
matter what her parentage 

Fanny was still a lady, beautiful in person, 
refined and delicate in mind—-pure, too, he felt 
sure, 


The old suspicions returned and deepened—the 


‘ 
truth broke in upon him like a light. Fanny was 
Percy's wife. 

Tioir marriage was necessarily kept secret 
such @ man as the great builder and contractor 
vould never sanction it, 

‘* And I have done her an irreparable injury,” 


for 


thought Arthur. “It was Percy Falkland who 
wae in the parlour when we parted that evening 
for the last time I feared, In the strength of 
my love I compromised her for whom I would 
make any sacrifice, [ must see him—tell him 
the truth—-force him to believe me, I hardly 
kuow how to act just now, for I have no right to 
atray the secret she has guarded so faithfully.” 

Ge resolved to take counsel [with his mother, 


» have given so | 





and he did so—sure that he could depend —_ 
the kindly wisdom and gentle love that had 
never failed him yet. 

He told her all that had occurred—all he 
thought and all he kuew, confessing and blaming 
himself while he made the confession—even the 
ox he had given Fanny while Percy was in the 

our, 

“ We must find her address,” said Mre. Wilson, 
“and I will go and see her. For her child’s sake, 
it is best that the truth be known.” 

* And, mother,” he said seriously, ‘it is more 
important than you think, We have transactions 
with the discount company of which Mr. Millard 
is manager, and I hear from one of the young 
Millards that their sister is engaged to a Mr, 
Percy Falkland, of Penge. They are to be 
married toon, aud she is going with him to 
Germany.” . 

“Surely he would not meditate such a thing 
if he is really married to Frances.” 

“We do not know. If he has held her by 
some bond to keep the secret—and we have seen 
how well she can keep it—he may think himself 
seoure, especially ae he, io his jealous anger, may 
have an idea of diccarding her altogether.” 

“But how can we prove the marriage if she 
will persist in denying it?” 

“T did not think of that,” said Arthur; “ but 
it can be proved. If they were married by 
license I can find it out abt the Proctor’s office 
in Doctors’ Commons. Id is certain they 
would nob be married by banns, because of the 


| publicity,” 





“ What other way is there ?” 

“ Registration. And so the search lies between 
Doctors’ Commons and Somerseb House. The 
great social machiaery of the age we live in is 
very simple, mother. [ shall know within three 
days when and where and how they were 
married.” 

And he kept his word. He tried Doctors’ 
Commoas, and found that no such license had 
been obtained. 

Satisfied of that he turned his attention to 
Somerset House, and nearly drove the officials in 
the office of the Registrar-General inte a atate 
of frenzy by the tireless self-possession with 
which he urged them on to the search. 

It wes found at last, A certificate of marriage 
between Percy Falkland, gentleman, and Frances 
West, spinster ; performed at the office of the 
District Registrar, in the parish of Lambeth, in 
the county of Surrey, 

The secret Fanny had so well guarded, the 
sacred truth she hadin her great love denied, was 
then proved beyond a doubt, 

“Tt parts us for ever,” said Arthur mourn- 
fully. ‘Yet I am glad, for it proves that my 
Egeria is the angel I have deemed her,”’ 


OHAPTER XXXIX. 
MRS, WILSON'S MISSION, 


Wuewn Arthur showed his mother the certifi- 
cate she kissed him with as much pleasure for 
Fanny’s sake as sympathy for bis own 

She knew that the dream must be over with 
him now, and he wae all ber own again; but she 
knew that the giving up of his dream must pain 
him deeply. 

“You are glad of this, my son,” she said, with 
the paper in her hand, 

“Yes, mother,” he replied, rather sadly; ‘TI 
am gad,” 

“Yet it takes her from you, and I know you 
loved her.” 

He bowed his head, 

“I would have gathered her to my heart, 
raised the drooping pinions of the fallen angel, 
made my love her redemption, and the memory 
of the fall should have faded even from her 
mind. To me she seems like one whom I picked 
up outside the gates of Eden, and there ie a 
pang in the pleasure with which I give her back 
to her paradise,” 

“Tt is incredible to me that her husband 
should run the risk of the sin he meditates,” 
said Mra, Wilson, “It is the risk only that I 
wonder at, Man in the selfishnese of his passion 





will do anything that he may do safely, even to 
the sacrifice of another,” 

“And wich the moral blindness of a selfish 
man he thinks his cole safety lies in her 
fidelity,” said Arthur. “He has forgotten thai 
there are ways and means of arriving at the 
truth in such a matter as this. How do you 
propose to act?” 

“See Frances first. You must get me her 
address.” 

“Twill, And then——” 

“ Hear what her wishes are,” 

* And will you abide by them ?” 

‘*Not should they tend to her own injury, 
Self-eacrifice, even a wife's aorta ie: Reged be 
carried too far, for it may conduce to wrong 
of another.” 

“Had the man been generous,” Mrs, Wilsou 
went on, while Arthur walked the room thought- 
fully—" had he shown her the kindness of mercy, 
the delicacy of belief, I would make no use of the 
knowledge we have gained ; but now, when he 
purposes on a mere doubt to cast her aside, as if 
she were & toy, a thing for pastime, I say, iet 
hire bear the burden of the revelation.” 

“The circumstances were equivocal throuzh- 
out,’ said Arthur, “I was to blame. Yet, 
Heaven knows my affection for her was inno- 
cent,” 

“So was hers for you, Yet still she was to 
blame. But the main fault lies with him 
throughout. A young wife should never be left 
by her husband. She is thrown in the way of 
temptation; and doubted the world eveu if 
ehe be as irreproachable as Cesar’s Portia. The 
husband is the natural guardian of his wife. 
The wife's place ie by her husband’s side—any- 
where—everywhere. The law is of heaven—ns 
inscrutable as heaven |” 

“ But under circumstancee-—” 

“The circumstances that break the sacred law 
have no right to exist. Man makes the circum: 
stances, and must abide by the consequences. 
Theirs was a secret m and a marriage that 
was to be kept secret for any length of time cau 
never be a happy one ; doubband misconstruction 
are sure to arise.” 

“Actas you will, mother; your way is sure 
to be best and wisest,” 

‘He should have waited for his father’s 
consent,” said Mrs, Wilson ; “ or, if he meant to 
marry without, he should have done so bravely 
and openly. He is man of tion ; he can 
make e good income; he can keep a wife. He 
had no right to place the poor girl in such an 
equivocal situation. Think of her faith, Arthur. 
She denied that she was a wife even to me.” 

‘The truth must come out,” said Arthur, 
“for Miss Millerd’s sake as well as Fanny’s. He 
will be bitterly angry at his disappointment, and 
all his anger will fall upon her.” 

“He will listen to my explanation, Arthur; 
he will believe me. Doubt, even the hard, 
unreasoning doubt of jealousy, is no proof. 
Admitting an indiscretion, an inward regard, 
what is ib when weighed against his absolute 
engagement with another woman? The truth 
must be told ; there is no other way.” 

On the next day Arthur went direct from his 
place of business to Falkland’s yard, and asked 
for Mr, West, 

The foreman came forward with his honet, 
homely face, wondering who the distinguisted 
gentleman could be. 

“Mr. West, I believe?” said Arthur. 

Old Bill touched his paper cap. 

“That's me, sir.” 

You were lately residing in Lambeth !” 

“Yes, sir; Felkland-row, many and many 6 
year. There’s few better known about there thao 
old Bill West.” 

“T have a particular reason for asking you, t 
give me your present addvess,” eaid Arthur with 
asmiie at the carpenter's simplicity, ‘if you have 
no objection,’ 

“ None in the world, sir, I never owed 4 
shilling in my life, and I can open my door 
without being afraid of auyone, You can iake 
it down. ven, Dorset-terrace, Sutherland- ° 
street, Camberwell ; and now, sir, may I be £0 
bold as to ask what you want it for?” 
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“For a lady who has an interest in your 
daughter,” said Arthur. ‘ Good afternoon,” 

He lifted his hat to the carpenter, and departed, 
leaving old Bill much mystified. He had heard 
Fanny speak of Mra, Wilson, but it did not occur 
to him to associate this handsome gentleman with 


her. 

“J suppose it’s all right,” he soliloquized ; 
“and if it ain’t, it don’t matter to me, If they 
don't mean any good they can’t do any harm ; 
and if lam nob at home when they come missus 
will be.” 

Mrs, Wilson waited till the morrow before she 
went to see Fanny, She intended to go direct 
from Camberwell to Penge, so she started in the 
morning for Dorset-terrace. 

It was @ neat, respectable house, with a small 
fore-court and a good-sized pir 2 garden, Old 
Bill had held his head an inch higher since he 
lived there, } 

Mra, West opened the door, and glanced in 
aurpriee eb the stately visitor; but the sweet 
smile of the doctor’s widow put her quite at her 
0458. 

“Ts Frances ab home?” 

“Fanoy? Yes, ma'am. Will you walk in?” 

“Thanks.” And Mra, Wilson entering the 
parlour, was immediately locked in Fanny's 
arms, She could hardly understand why 
Wilson looked at her so tenderly, yet with such 





pleasure, 

“T asid I should come when you wanted me,” 
said Mrs. Wilson, sitting down by Fanny’s aide. 
“And I have come, though you did not send for 
me. Frances, darling, you have kept your secret 
far too well.” 
oH hs Loo h 

“Your marriage. k at this , pale face, 
always suffering, always enduring. "iad it would 
go on so, would it not }” 

Yanny put her face down on Mra, Wilson's 
shoulder, and wept a few bitter tears as the 
picture of that scene in the theatre presented 
itself to her mind. 

“And my child thought she could live for 
ever in her m »” said Mrs. Wilson, caresa- 
ing her as if were really a daughter of her 
own, “ little thinking that there were others older 
and wiser who weak find out everything.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Have you heard of any rumours at Penge }” 

A silent assent answered her. 

“Tell me the whole story, dear. I know part 
ofit. Your secreb you need not tell me, for I 
know it; bat all the rest.” 

_And Fanny told her, con nothing, but 
giving a truthful account in detail of all that had 
or agg on -and since the evening of Percy's 
return. 

“T soe you intended to out your thought 
of eelf-immolation to the end” ‘And the eas 
widow rose, “I shall see you again to-day, 
Frances,” 

“a Where you goin hes 

“To Penge ”—and the elderly lady compressed 
her delicate lip—“ with this, my child. You have 
done your duty ; it is my turn to do mine.” 

Fanny saw the document in Mrs. Wileon’s 
grasp, and she stretched out her hand for it im- 
Ploringly. ; 

“Don’t 1” she u “Tt may ruin Percy.” 

‘Better so, than let him ruin another's life,” 
said Mrs, Wilson, firmly, 

ant kissing Fanny fondly she went out to her 
cad, 


She had the Falklands’ address at Penge ; it 
was Falkland Villa. Mrs. Wilson found it easily. 
Chey indulged in the extravagance of a man in 
livery; and the man in li ushered Mrs. 
Wilton into a handsome waiting-room. The 
lady sentup her card and waited, strong in her 
mw ied ” ania hen 

y to see me, Perey, w the 
wervant handed him the card, * Mrs, Wilson.” 
Thea he turned pale. He could not conjecture 


What this visit might mean. 


“She had better come in,” suggested Falkland 
elder. “Do you know the name?” 

Yes,” Perey said, between his teeth—" a little 
too well, Edon’t know what she can want with 
"Me; but I will see her.” 

The man retired to bring in Mrs. Wilson. 





Her advent had interrupted an interesting con- 
ference respecting Percy’s marriage with Miss 

They had been arranging about the 
settlements even, and they had fixed the day for 
the wedding. 

Mrs. Wilson entered. 

There was an air of deur in the noble lady 
that impressed the elder Falkland snd subdued 
the younger. He looked away from the steady 
gaze of her large grey eyes. 

“Mr. Falkland?” she said, with an inquiring 
glance at the builder. 

“Tam Mr. Falkland, madam,” 

“Mr, Percy Falkland.” 

The old man pointed to his son. 

“T have come to you in reference to a young 
lady who was some time in my house,” said Mrs, 
Wileon, 


addressing Percy. “She was kuown to | 


me as Mra, Percy.” 

“T must refer you to my father,” said Percy, 
with cold hauteur. “ My own interest in the 
person in question is quite at an end,” 

“J do not think so.” And the doctor’s widow 
spoke with her ang digaity of manner, “ Per- 
haps you will kindly look at this.” 

And Mrs. Wilson held out to Percy the certifi- 
cate of his marriage with Fanny. He know the 
document at a glance, 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE RESULT OF THE MISSION, 


THe production of that simple slip of pa 
caused considerable interest. The clder Mr, 
Falkland peered at it curiously over his spectacles, 
Percy, conscience stricken, gazed at it in gloomy 


anger. 
“What does the lady mean?” the builder 
uired. ‘‘ What is that, Percy ” 
he young man rose and pushed his chair 
away impatiently. He was not a good hand at 
playing the hypocrite, and he was too proud in 
his way to seek safety in falsehood or subterfuge. 
And he was tired of the mental anxiety the secret 
had entailed i Bee him. 

“You had better ask her,” he said, bitterly. 
“T am totally af a loss to, know why this lady 
has taken such an interest in my welfare.” 

“T wish to do you justice,” said Mrs, Wilson, 
quietly. “Ido not think you can be eo bad as 
you seem. Had you ever thoroughly known the 
true and noble nature of your wife you could 
never have acted as you have acted.” 

The elder Falkland looked from one to the 
other in speechless surprise. He heard Mrs. 
Wilson talk to Percy of his wife, and Percy did 
not deny it. 

«Tf you are acting on behalf of or in concert 
with the person whose name is on that certificate,” 
he said, between his teeth, “let me tell you that 
neither you nor she will gain anything by it. I 
suppose the truth must have come out sooner or 
later, and so, father, you may as well koow it 
now,” 

The old man had grown astern by this time. 
He tegan to see the truth, and it enraged him. 
He thought how ib would lower him in the 
estimation of the Millards—how he would lose 
caste at Penge. 

“T should not -have interfered,” said Mis 
Wilson, “had not I heard that you meditated 
a second wrong. The poor girl kept your secret 
far too well, Mr. Falkland. She would have 


kept it even to the grave, and permitted you to | 
m 


arry again, had not we stepped in.” 
“ And I thank you,” said Percy, with sarcastic 
“She, of course, kept her secret well, 
except from such dear friends as yourself and 
you son.” 

* Even from us. Frances lived in my house, 
and I, who watched her closely, and could read 
her nature, believed ber to be a8 true and pure 
assheis. I felt sure she was a wife. I have 
never lost sight of her, and her secret, though 
she kept it well, revealed itself to me by degrees. 
When I once knew her own name and her former 
history, it was easy to find out the rest.” 

Percy smiled with an incredulous sneer. He 
had no doubt that Fanuy had betrayed him, and 
he hated her for it, 





“ Will you, madam,” said Falkland the elder, 
“explain all this to me?” 

The lady inclined her head slowly. 

“Pray take a seat, I have been so startled 
that you must pardon me for forgetting to ack 
you before,” 

The old man had courage. He kept his self. 
command, and treated his visitor with a courtesy 
that did him credit under the circumstances, 

“ Thanks,” she said, seating herself, and reading 
with regret, in the hard lines on the builier’s 
face, that Percy would have little to hope from 
him, “The explanation is simple. Your son is 
married, withou» your consent, [ believe.” 

“ Without either my conrent or knowledge, 
madam.” 

*T feared so. Still it is the truth. He had 
bound his wife not to reveal the truth till he 
gave her leave ; and she, like the good and 
faithful girl ehe was, kep) her word, even when 
he cast her off in his groundless jealousy-—put 
her aside for ever, and became engaged to another 
lady.” 

“Ts this true, Percy?” 

"Yea, every word,” was the sullen reply, 
“ Hear the lady out, and then hear me,” 

The old man’s face seemed to grow harder 
and more inflexible each moment, 

Perey did not like the expression. It troubled 
him. 

“Your eon discarded Frances,” Mrs, Wilson 
went on, “guspected her unjustly, and acted 
on the suspicion. I know that she is quite 
iunocent—that her faith has never swerved 
for an instant---that the only feeling existiog 
between her and my son was the purest friend- 
ship. They were together in my house for many 
months, and it was but nataral they should like 
each other,” 

“ As they did,” said Percy, ‘‘ too well.” 

Mrs. Wilson went on as if she had not heard 
the interjection, 

Your wife, Mra. Percy Falkland, is in no 
way responsible for this revelation. When wea 
knew her name, and were impressed with the 
belief that she was married, the proof was easy. 
It was supplied, on simple inquiry at the office 
of the Registrar-General. Frances urged me not 
to use it. She would rather have suffered aud 
died than broken her promise, But I thoughs 
of the other poor girl whom you would have 
sacrificed, and so I came here.” 

The elder Mr. Falkland advanced, and picked 
up the certificate which Mrs. Wilson had placed 
on th. table. Percy watched him while hw read 
it. 

“Mark me,” the builder said at last, and he 
turned upon Percy with a suppressed fury that 
Mra. Wileon shuddered to see in ove so old, 
“while that wretched girl is your wife this house 
is no longer yours. If you ‘can get rid of her, 
do. If you have a pretext for a separation or 
divorce, act upon it, and I will forgive you ; but 
if I find that you are linked for life to her and 
her miserable family I will disown you. You 
shall not have « shilling of my money, nor a word 
to help you.” 

“ Madam,” said Percy, turning to the doctor's 
widow, ‘“) think you are satisfied with the result 
of your mission, Will you repeat it faithfully 
to the woman for whom I sacrificed myself, 
and who repaid me for the sacrifice by loving 
your son?” 

“Mr, Falkland,” she said, going up to the 
builder, and placing her hand upon his arm, 
“you are an old man, and your hair is grey. 

four stay on earth must, like mine, be short ; 
and surely you will not let one of your leet acts 
be so un-Christian. It were better to give your 
son au example, Forgive him, and teach him to 
forgive his wife.” 

‘Married to a common workman’s child!” 
said Falkland, bitterly. ‘‘I would rather see 
him dead |” 

“Hush! How can you ay this sin in the 
sight of Heaven }” 

The builder turned away from her, 

“You have heard me,” he said to Pervy. 
“There is the door, When that girl is no 
longer your wife you can return and be wel- 
come, You have disappointed me bitterly ; 
acted a crafty falsehood; shamed me in the 
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sight of my friends. I see your meaning | all his might, She had caused him to be de- | among all these clouds, I am sorty, however, 
learly, You thought of keeping your secret | graded before Mra, Wilzon, you did uot put off the warriage, az f don’t think 


till my death, and then sharing the fortune of 
two generations with the child of one of my 
‘arpenters. I feel just now as if I never can 
forgive you for it,’ 

“You shall uot be troubled .with her long,” 
said Percy firmly ; “she will haveno mercy from 

“You are speaking of your ‘wife, Mr. Falk- 
land,” said the gentle voice of the doctor's 
widow. 

“Pardon me, I am speaking of the woman 

whom I returned with a heart full of love, 
and whom, on the very hour of my return, I 
heard, in the arm of a man, taking passionate 
kisses from him, giving paesionate kisses back. 
If my love were ten times stronger than it 
wos I would tear it from my soul, Now that 
the worst is known let the werst come, Time 
was, when, had I bad to choore between her 
and my father’s fortune, I would have chosen 
her, Now I give her up to whatever her fate 
may be,” 
‘Why not see her!” urged Mrs. 
Hear the truth from her own lips.” 
“] heard it on them, in the shape of your 
son’s kisses,” was the bitter reply. “ Permid me 
to thank you, madam, for your intercession, 
and to say that come what may I shall alwaye 
remeraber you with the gratitude you deserve.” 

“Some day,” eaid Mrs, Wilson, quite un- 
moved, “you will look upon me as a friend- 
thank me for having pointed out the truth, and 
saved you from the commission of a crime,” 

Then she left the house and returned to 
Paxton-street ; sorry that her mission had been 


Wilson. 


attended with such bad results, but satisfied that | 


she had done her duty, 

The two Falklands faced each other when 
their gues! was gone 
men, Percy, perhaps, the more fiery tempered 
of the pair. 

“You pointed to the door just now,” be said, 
“and whether I get free from this miserable 
girl or not you shall have no opportunity of 
loing so again. What monsy do you owe me— 
for work done, I mean!” 

The old maa, hard as ever, unflinching and 
esolute like his son, opened a book, and ran 
his finger down some items. 

“On the Hiirse Césel 
‘there is due to you 
forty-three pounds,” 

“Let me have the amount. I had quite 
enough misery to bear—a faithlees wife, with 
whom, in my miserable infatuation I burdened 
myzelf-you need uot have turned against me 


contract,” lie said, 
so far, five hundred and 


tuo 

“Get rid of her,” was the stern and cruel 
answer. “I will fiud whatever money may be 
equired. You bave disappointed me bitterly. 
What can we say vo the Millards }”’ 

“J will write and teli Adelaide the truth,” 
said Percy: “and if the Jaw sets me iree she 
shall be my wife yeu.” 

“ And you are better out of the way till you 
are free,” enid Falkland, pushing a cheque 
towards him. { did not mean all I said just 
now,” ; 

“But you pointed to the door, and I give no 
man the chance of insulting me twice --in the 
presence of Ais mother, too.”’ 

“Tam sorry I did that, Percy.” 

‘So am I; for it parts us.” 

‘You will go back to Germany. 

hing you can do.” 

“You can get somebc 
me,” 

'€ Where are you going?” 

“ Anywhere,” said the young man deaperately 
“ Out into the world, to hide--—to death, 
L had never seen the 
fo think that I should have 
degraded, blighted by 
pretty face—and then for her to be false,” 

He coupled pox 

ion that startied and almost terrified his father. 
Veroy’s temper was fearful whon il, was roused 


It is the best 


light—never been born 


His mind was vot well-disciplined, and he had 


very little religious feeling. 


\b the present moment he hated Fanny with 


Both wero headstrong | 


I wish 


been ruined, 
my mad passion for a 


* Manny’s name with an execra- 


She had been falee to him, be thought, and she 
had come between him and Adelaide, He could 
not forgive her. 

“ Never |” he said to himeelf, bitterly, “ never, 

| never!” 

“Percy,” said the elder Falkland, perceiving 
| that he had gone too far, for the young man’s 
| fiery spirit was up, snd Falkland feared the 
consequences, “sit down and forget what I said, 
It’s a bad business, but we must make the best of 
it ” 


“What best can there be for me! A faith- 
less, low-born wife; 9 father who insults me in 
the presence of astranger. By Heaven! I feel 
that if the wretched girl were in my way uow I 
should be tempted to do something desperate 
and wrong!” 

* Percy |” 

But Perey put on his hat and overcoat, aud 
strode out. He spurned the ground with hie 
heel, looked as if he could have spat upon the 
floor, and he clasped his hands savagely 
| together, 

alkland called him, and one of bis sisters ran 
| out to see what was the matter ; but Percy waved 
her aside and strode on. He did not know with 
what intentions he went out. 





(To be continued, ) 
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| GLADYS HARTLEY'S STORY. 
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(Continued from page 3°59.) 
/ 


The leave-iakings were only the usual ones 
under such circamatances, 

“It wonte a fortnight to our wedding-day, 
Gladys, my darling,” he said, as he held ber in 
his arms, “and you may be sure f will be back 
on the evening before, at nuy rate.” 

Gladys emiled at him, and returned his 
kisses with a glad tenderness; but her heart 
was heavy within Ser, 

Was the last trouble, indeed, coming-—the 
one that was to warn her that her penance was 
not over } 

Clyde found Ronald in his chambers, though 
it was very late when he reached the metro- 

lia. 

** Jam sorry, old boy,” said the young barrister, 
“that | am such a bird of ill-omen, Believe me, 
1 have tried to save you this trouble altogether, 
but I could not. Sit down, and I will explain 
ail, In the first place, have you pub oif the 
marriage |” 

“No,” said Clyde, “T could not run that risk 
without knowing more of your reasons for it. I 
fear avy shock to Gladys now would wreck our 
happinees for ever.” 

* Well, Clyde,” eaid Ronald, gravely, “it is 
a shock that I fear she will have to bear—a 
| shock which you muet prepare for now at orce— 
| that you may judge for voureelf how to act.” 
| ‘Qubt with it, man,’ cried Clyde; “don’t 

beat about the bush I have had so many 

misfortunes in my life, aud so many disappoirt- 
| menta, that I am prepared for anything.” 





Gladys.” 


dening ! 
feel unable to grasp its extent, 
! 
nod i will part us for ever, 
must not have a hint of it yet. 
me time to think.” 


. | add— 
best, 





wee: do any good in so short a time as a fort. 
nig t.”” 

 “Teould not do it,” said Clyde ; “it will '< 
time enough when I know all.” 

“Very well,” eaid the barrister ; “in the frst 
place, you must know that there have been al) 
along two brothers Hartley, who have acted as 
confederates in deeds of unmitigated roguery, 
When I wrote to you to find out whether James 
was at Auspeth I thought that the other, 
William, was there as James, and the latter in 
London as William, 

“But subsequent events have made me drop 
that idea, and, in fact, I laughed st my own 
folly until I absolutely met James Hartley, 
and spoke to him of his reported death. 

2: He ig coming to me on the evening of nexi 
Monday, and there will be here to meet him 
some | o from Aimerica,, I fancy, from all I 
have heard, that his life has been such that 
his ‘wife could instantly Obtain a divorce, In 
fact, there is a suspicion that he has martied 


ain. 

‘* It is of no avail,” said Ciydesadly ; “ Gladys 
would never go Into a divorce case,” 

“Well,” said the barrister, somewhat tartly, 
* that isa matter for you aud her. My duty to 
my friend is to do the best [ can; and then I 
can, with an easy conscience, wash my handa of 
the whole affair. 

“Tf my American witnesses arrive in time, 


| well and good; they may prove that he was 
| married before he contracted his union with 


Gladys, 

“Then her marriage is null and void ; we cap 
bribe him to bold his tongue, and everything wiil 
be legal as well as satisfactory, 

“But there is just the chance that theze men 
won't arrive until the following week, aud then 
Mrs. Hartley must be told, Better now thao 
leaving it so late.” 

But Clyde waa determined. 

No, he would not tell her yet. He would cling 
to the last straw, and give up hope only when 
this was dragged from his grasp. 

Twelve days of agony passed for Cly:le, a 
period during which he was conrpelled to act the 

art of an ardent happy lover in his letters 
all when his heart was breaking, and each 
onward moment wae a pain, 

Everything reemed gcing on wrongly. 

Hartley was getting impatient and fidgety. 

He would claim his wife, he said, and take he: 
to America, and it was with difficulty that he 
could be kept from revealing himself. 

The witnesves were late ; on the 24th of the 
taonth the marriage was to take place; ou the 
22nd they had not’ arrived. 

All that night Clyde was in an agony of dread ; 
but onthe next ‘morning he was summoned by 
Ronald te his chambers. 

There, seated by the fire, with an insolent 





“ Well, then,” said Ronald, “it seems that we 
have all been deceived by a designing villain; 
that) James Hartley is not dead at all, bud 
pretended to be so in order to let this marriage 
y else to do it for come off, and make money out of you and 


"Great Heavens |!” cried Clyde, “ this is mad- 
lt is a blow so horrible that even 7 | way, 
What wil! its ‘ 
effect be on Gladys? It will break her heart! if | say your name la James Emerson Hartiey, and 
No, no, Ronald, ehe that you were married in London some ime 
You must give ! since to Gladys Glanville.” 
His horror and despair were so great—his eyes 
. | wild, and his face livid, that Ronald hastened to 


“I have toid you the worst, now for the 
You must listen to me carefully, and you 
will find that there may be a ray of suoshine | Hartley, husband of Gladys Hartley ; and that 


sneer on his face, was Hartley. ws 

Clyde did not speak, but Ronald motioned him 
to take a seat newr the door. 

“Well, Mr. Forrester,” said the young bar- 
rister, speaking officially before the man, who 
was full of evil triumph, “my witnesses have 
arrived, There is no proof of a previous marrige ; 
nothing provable against this person’s character 
to warrant an action for divorce.” 

“Nothing whatever,” said Hartley, in a gruS, 
angry tone, 

“Phen what is to be done?” asked Clyde, i 
a quick, incisive, hard voice, which betrayed his 
| inward agony. on 

“Tf will—with your help,” said Ronald, smiling, 
|: turn the tables oh our friend here in another 
Just remain near the door, Clyde, as you 
may have to call some one in, Now, sir, you 





| “uy, 


| 165. 
“You had a brother ?” 
Yes,” 
“ His name William Kwerson Hartley '” 
' Yes,” , 
* You will swear that you are James Emerson 
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William was killed in Paris, and buried in your, 


game ¢ ” 

“Of course I swear it,” replied the man, 
bullyingly, “though I don’t see why I should be 
put on my oath,” : 

“Tt is pleasanter to be cross-examined here 
than in a court of justice, you will find,” said 
Ronald. ** Now I find that you and your brother 
were twins, born in Chicago thirty odd years 
ago. One of them had a strange birth-mark on 
his shoulder.” 

Yes, James,” said the man, eagerly. 

“ And you, then, of course, have the mark ?” 

** Of course,” 

Ronald shrugged hia shoulders; but to Clyde’s 
eager eyes the young barrister sesmed in no way 
disconcerted, 

“ Well, in that case,” he eaid, “no more need 
be said, James Emerson Hartley is wanted in 
New York for robberies and forgeries which 
will get him twenty years. So, Forrester, instead 
of ihis person dlaiming his wife, he will be taken 
into custody at once, and she will be free from 
his importunities for many a long day. Clyde, call 
in the police,” ‘ 

Olyde rose at once. 

For one instant the man stood irresolute. 

Then as the door waa opened, he cried,— 

“ Stop, gentlemen, the game is up, and I will 
confess, Tam not James Hartley, but his brother, 
He has been dead two years. The man who 
struck her down was myself, fiying from arrest. 
{ knew her well, and ia an instant I saw that my 
wondrous resemblance to my dead brother had 
deceived even her. I resolved at once to make 
money out of it, I hovered about the place, and 
saw the parting on the river between her and Mr. 
Forrester, It then oceurred to me that James's 
death should be made public, and I eent the 
account published in a newspaper, whose date I 
had tampered with, to Mr. Stuart here. It ap- 
peared that the other lady received it and sent it 
tv you, Mr. Forrester. Let me go in peace, and I 
will trouble you no more,” 

“ Pat this down ia writing,” said Ronald, “and 
please to remember if on any future occasion 
you should feel tempted to re-open this swindle 
that [am im possession of the fact that ib was 
= and not James who had the strange birth. 
mark,” 

Oa the next packet bound to New York it may 
be here mentioned William Hartley went off to 
Awerica with a hundred pounds of Clyde’s money 
in his pocket, : 

As the man quitted the offices Ronald looked 
at his watch. 

“Come, Clyde, my boy. You mustn’t be 
dazed by your good luck. It’s twelve o'clock, 
and we have only time to geta bit of lunch, make 
ourscivee spruce, and get to Aubrey Court in 
time for dinner,” 

_, But the witnesses? We must dispose of 
them,” said Clyde. 

Ronald laughed heartily. 

_“ Witnesses! Ha! hal A mere legal fiction, 

lyde. Don’t be too hard on the profession 
vecause you have discovered a secret. 1 know of 
no forgeries or robberies committed by James ; 
out 1 did know from Amorican sources that 
the brothers were twins, aud that it was William 
wo had the birthmark. I suspected this fellow 
because he did not pester Gladys in person ; and 

16 didn't seem well up im his memories of the old 
courtship, At any rate, we've settled his de- 
partare at last. Tcongratulate you with all my 
“art, dear Clyde ; and now my tongue being no 
‘onger tied 1 may ask you to congratulate me 
&.80, 

P “What!” said Clyde, with a grave smile, ‘has 
“aude turned traitress at the last moment, and 
‘hrown her ‘ Charles’ over ?” 

“ No, I speak of Sylvia, She has promised to 
@ tay wife a fortnight after she has seen you 
arried to Gladya. Iknow all,” added Ronald, 


. How she loved you, and what a pure and true 


ark nd ehe has been. Itold her I would be con- 
‘ent to take her with a full knowledge of the 
ee ; for T mean to make her a good and faith- 
ul husband, and that I hope will win for me all 
der heart,” 

The young men shook each other's hande with 
‘More than friendly grip ; it wae a true brotherly 








grasp of affection; and then both went eagerly 
forth to prepare for their journey. 

What need we say more, 

On the next day, without a shadow to dim the 
suushine of their joy, the two couples were united ; 
aud amid the tears and smiles of loving friends 
departed on their pleasant journeys. 

It was not till nearly 9 month after the wedding 
that, sitting at the window of the Villa lrauce 
Hotel, ag he had once sat before (only this time 
with the golden head of Gladys resting on his 
shoulder), he told her how he had nearly lost her 
at the last moment; and she shuddered even 
then at the thought of how nearly she had drifted 
away from the golden gates of joy, which she had 
reached after long and weary wanderings. 


(TE END.] 








THE MERRY ‘LITTLE MADCAP. 
—10i— 


Putt? DarRKE was the owner of ons of the 
finest country seats in Wisconsin, There were 
verdant meadows, romantic vales, aud wide 
atretches of forest, 

Through the moat secluded part of the timber 
@ deep trout stream meandered aimlessly between 
banks fringed with ferns and flowers, 

The well-appointed stables, ail neatly painted* 
red and white and containing some of the best 
horse-flesh ia the State, were separated from 
the dwellings by o beautiful orchard of apples 
and pears, at a distance just remote enough to 
prevent the noise of the horses from disturbing 
the slumbers of the occupants of the residence, 

The dwelling was tastefully ornamental, and 
very spacious, surrounded by a piazza, upon 
which ail the windows of the main floor opened, 

Stending in one of these open-door windows 
now—-one lying between the softly carpeted and 
richly appointed drawing-room and the broad 
piazza surrounding it—stood a stylish woman 
of thirty-two, with a beautiful but rather selfish- 
looking dark face, 

She wore a magnificent negligé gown of creamy 
silk and lace ; diamonds and rubies flashed upon 
her white hands, but there was a look of intoier- 
ance ix her haughty eyes, 

Those eyes were following an unconscious pair 
carelessly wendiog their way homeward across 
the sun-kissed fields—only a girlaud a dog. The 
former a little below medium height, and slight, 
the latter'a great, handsome shaggy Newfound- 
land. 

They were on very good terms with each 
other, for occasionally the girl would bend down, 
and the dog would bound up; then there would 
be a clear, ringing laugh, and a series of joyous 
barks, 

Mrs. Davereaux frowned impatiently while 
they drew nearer and became merrier in their 
gambols, 





She was wondering if this girl, now fast 
verging on womanhood, might uot interfere 
with the financial’ future of her own children | 
—s boy of twelve and a girl of eight—whose 
voices came buoyantly up from the stables, 
where their Shetland ponies were installed. 

Mrs, Devereaux was the widowed eister of 
Philip Darke, Early in life she had married a 
wealthy Chicago broker, and ever since her life 
bad been spent in a whirl of social fashions and 
worldly ambitions, until now the fortune her 
husband had left was well-nigh exhausted. 

Had it not been for their wealthy and 
lavishly generous bachelor uncle slic would have 
felt very much concerned over her children’s 
future, 

Even aa it was, she did sometimes. What if 
he should ever marry? He was not beyond the 
possibility of it, surely, at forty-four! Still, she 
hadn't much feas' of that. | 

Phil had always been such an odd fellow, and 
one love affair early in life had ended disas- 
trously ; then he swore he would never have 
another, and he never had thus far, although it 
was not the fault of his female acquaintances. 
What, though, if he should leave his fortune, 











or most of it, to this wild young thing, whose 
guardian he had been ever since she was a tiny 
mite of three or four, 

For all his lazy philosophy he had a ‘warm, 

nerous heart. He might have grown to 
ove this girl through association ; after all, she 
was the daughter of his hapless early love— 
the orphaned child of the weman for whose 
sake he had turned from all other women in 
disdain, 

From her death-bed she had sent her child to 
Philip Darke, charging bim to care for her as if 
she were his own. 

The selfishness of her charge had always beeu 
a theme for scorn on Mrs, Devereaux’s part ; but 
Philip had accepted it—whether with pleasure 
or pain no one ever knew. For all his in- 
different exterior he was a msn of iron will, 
and no one should ever again see him moved like 
@ girl, 

e aauntered lazily into the cool, tree-shaded 
drawing-room, even while the frown still rested 
upon his handsome worldly sister's brow, 

She did not hear him on the deep pile of the 
carpet until he reached her side and threw one 
arm round her waist. 

Then she gave vent to a little shocked excla- 
mation, not at this act, but at the act of the girl 
she was keenly watching. 

"Gracious! Ernestine has vaulted the fence 
almost without an effort.” 

Philip smiled under his big brown moustache, 

and an amused “twinkle brightened ‘is dark 
eyes. 
‘Ernestine? Oh, she’s an athlete,” Le re 
sponded, watching tle slight dark figure coming 
whistling up the lane, “ She can send her brown 
mare over any fence or ditch that Ican take with 
Badger Bill, I'assure you, Not only that, but 
she’s the captain of a ladies’ boat club, and cau 
make a mile in three minutes on her bicycle.” 

Mrs. Devereaux looked at him in dumb horror 
amoment, Thea,— 

* And you-look on smiling at all tois—nay, 
talk as if you admired her for it 1” she exclaimed 
at last, You have brought her up like a grea’ 
overgrown tomboy, instead of 2 ludy-like, intelli 
gent girl, fitted for some use in the world, She 
ought to be going to school instead of jumping 
ditches with horses, and leaping fences with dogs, 
like a stable-boy.” 

A quick dark flush mounted to Philip's broad, 
high brow. 

“But she dora go to school,” he said, resect- 
fully, “in the village—a very good school ; but 
there isn’t any now—-it’s the summer vacation.” 

Mrs. Devereaux shrugged her shoulders. 

* A village schoo!l-——bah ! Sho should be going 
away to some finishing school, where she could 
learn to behave herself decently and earn her 
livelihood. She has no fortune, I believe—her 
mother simply left her a name, You should cer- 
tainly educate her to earn her own living, to be 
independent of your charity iu her womouhooud 
at least. She is almost a woman—seventeen. 
Why, I was married at that age!” 

The amusement in his eyes had fled, giving 
place to a thoughtful, troubled look. 

Was he wrongiog Ernestine Willard by letting 
her receive an education end be happy in her own 
way } 

Would ehe blame him, wish to be independent 
of him, in her womanhoo? } 

Ii shocked and pained- him to think that 
womanhood wag so near at hand, that many girls 


|-married at her present age. 


He had enjoyed the tomboyism and daring 
and frank -carelessness of the merry little mad- 
cap quite as much as she had--he had been her 
tutor in many an athletic feat. 

And he had found her such a gay, glad, apt 
pupil, such an ever-interesting companion, 

He had taught her many things that would 
have shocked his haughty sister, more even than 
her expert riding and fence leaping —among thera 
to shoot on the wing with a pretty little rifle he 
had given her, or a revolver, and to play “ poker” 
many an eveving—just for fun—and skilfally 
enough to maay a time relieve him of pocket- 
money, 

Yés, he saw it now; this was wrong, all 
wrong. 
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Ernestine would soon be a woman, and th ough 
he never meant that she should earn her own 
living, on any account, she would have to go out 
into the world and mingle with other women. 

If ahe felt lost and out of place among them ; 
if she could not equal them ia refinement, know- 
ledge, accomplishments, would she not blame 
her guardian, and justly ? 

The thought haunted him all day, and unplea- 
santly. 


_ When Ernestine asked him to join her in a; 
ride to the troutstream he answered her shortly, } 


so shortly that she looked at him in amazement. 

Had she displeased him? How? Well, she 
couldn't go riding now ; and tears of pain and 
resentment bliaded her eyes while she hunted 
uy fishing tackle, and took the eager Newfound- 
land into the secluded June woods, where dwelt 
the timid trout under shadow of tangled under- 
growth, 

Mrs. Devereaux had been at Darkewood but 
two daye when she became so terribly bored 
with loneliness, that she spoke to Philip about 
asking some people down from Madison, some 
thirty miles distant. 

He carelegely assured her that ahe was welcome 
to ask whoever she wanted, whenever she wanted 
them ; but there was no one for whose coming 
he especially cared ; he had been a hermit so 
long, Xe. 

So she asked a number of society people— 
supposed to be wealthy, cultured, and all that 
was desirable ; yet Philip Darke had never been 
so bored in all hie life. 

How languid and inane all the women were, 
painted, fashionable dolls, who were shocked ab 
the hoidenism of Ernestine because it required 
physical daring. Their daring was a'l moral, 
they flirted scandalously, married and single; 
and the men—— 

Bah! there was nothing marly about them. 
They were mere followers of the pretty butter- 
flies of fashion ; all, except one. 

Gerald Graham was pot a character to be 
despised by man or woman; there was some- 
thing so frank, so noble, and manly about him 
that he was, instead, one to be admired even by 
his enemiee—a handsome young feliow of thirty, 
wiih lots of brains, lots of daring, physical and 
moral, and plenty of money, 

After a week at Philip Darke’s rural home, 
during which Mra, Devereaux dreased and smiled 
ravishingly for hie benefit, while he attentively 
studied her béte noire, the young madcap, while 
Philip went moodily about bia farm, feeling lost 
and lonely, Gerald Graham became Ernestioe’s 
shadow. 


A gay cavalier in all her rides, a companion in | 


her walks, he boated with her, fished with her, 


talked with her until he fell iwadly in love with | 


the unconsciously beautiful young tomboy, who 
nterested him as no society woman had ever 
done or ever could 

Jealousy made Mrs, Devereaux very bitter of 
tongue. She never lost a chance to taunt 
Ernestioe with her dependence, or scoff at her 
laring, and put misconstruction upon her most 
generous and disinterested acte. 

Ernestine was by nature quick of temper, and 
passionate of blood, She controlled herself as 
long as she could—as long as self-respect and 
respect for Phil, dear old Phil, who had somehow 
grown so moody and out of place under his 
sister’s taunt’s——would let her. 

She sought her guardian, and fiund him in 
the library one day. 

His head was bowed on bis hands, and when 
he lifted his face the eyes were haggard with 
painful thought. 

Gerald Graham had just left him, and what 
had he eaid to bring that look upon the face she 
had learned to look upon ag the noblest, the best, 
and kiadest on earth } 

She had come to speak of her own troubles— 
to teil him she must go away to earn her own 
living, that ahe couid no longer bear this depen- 
jence on him, with which she was eo often 
taunted by bis sister ; but she forgot her troubles 
in the sight of his. 

“Oh, Guardy Phil, what is it?” she cried, 
dropping on s hassoxk at his fest, her voice and 
face tremulous with pity, “Are you ill?” 





“No, Ernestine,” he answered, with a slow, 
weary smile, “not physically ; mentally, I don’t 
know. The thought of partiog with my litte 
comrade is hardly productive of pleasure. Ernes- 
tine”—the smile vanished, hie voice became 
eterner——“ perhaps you know, but he said you 
didn’t! Gerald Graham has just asked my con- 





sent to woo you—as his wife, What shall I say 


| to him?” 


Her face flushed, then blanched, and flushed 
again. 

“Tell him 7” she repeated; then she added, 
bitterly: “Tell him that I thank him for the 
honour he would confer upou me, but—~--Oh, 
Phil! Phill”-—~and she shrauk shivering to the 
floor and burst into a etorm of eobs, her face 
pressed to her palms—‘ do you want to get rid 
of me? You are cruel, too,” 

A moment he looked at her in silence, then a 
slow, almost fearful light crept into his eyes. 

He touched the bowed head witha reverence 
and devotion he had never given to any cultured 
dame of fashion. 

“ Tiruestine,” he said softly, gently drawing 
her to his breast, “I’ve been learning my own 
heart while surrounded by all these people for 
the last five or siz weeks, I’ve seen you fullivg ia 
love with young Graham’’—she started, but he 
went on—“ and in my mind I’ve forced myself 
to see my life as it must be without you. You 
koow the dead old trunk of a tree on the edge of 
the woods? I know my life would be like that 
without the beautiful verdure of your dear 
presence around it,” 

* But I don’t love Gerald Graham, except as a 
friend, s good man, s good rider, and a good 
shot,” she protested, 

The haggard eyes broke into a light of wonder 
and incredulity. 

Then—weil, suffice it to say that less than a 
month later his merry little madcap became 
Philip Darke’s beloved wife, his comrade for 
life. 

It was a bitter blow for Graham, but he had 
never been encouraged by Ernestine, who had 
unconsciously lost her heart to her guardian long 
before, 

The brown mare still keeps pace with Badger 
Bill, and the ditches are as deep, and the fences 
as steep asever, aud Ernestine’s husband more 
her lover than he was of yore ; andthe bright 
eyed, impulsive, dashing, and lovable little lady 
is one of the happiest wives in Wisconsin. 





CUDLIP’S ADVENTURE. 


—30— 


PeRHAPS it was intrinsically a part of his 
nature which had hithertolain dormant and uneus- 
pected, or it might be the natural consequence of 
having married a woman fifteen years younger 
than himself, but certain it was that Mr. Cudlip 
was jealous. 

Mrs. Cudlip’s family said so, and it was the 
, talk of the neighbours, They all knew that he 
disapproved of bis wife's keeping up her old inti- 
macy wilh her female friends, and that he had 
ceased to invite bis own bachelor associates to 
dinner on Sundays, because he fancied they paid 
Mre. Cudlip too much attention on those ccca- 
sions, and that she enjoyed it. And his mother- 

in-law, Mrs, Gunning, told how he could not 
| bear any allusion to thad former silly love affair 
| of Emily Jane’s, but invariably turned green 
with jealousy whenever young Simpkin’s name was 
mentioned, although knowing that she had dis- 
carded him on account of his incorrigible idleness 
and dissipation, 

Cudlip was always imagining that some remains 
of the oldaffection must be still lurking in his 
wife’s heart ; and he had not been satisfied even 
when she, on discovering this weakness, had given 
away a copy of Byron andanow-faded fan, presents 
from her former lover, which her husband fancied 
she was cherishing as precious mementoes of her 
first love, 

One day, about six months after their marriage, 
Mr. Cudlip informed hie wife that he must leave 














| 
| 
| 
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home on the following morning on business, to 
be absent a couple of days. 

He watched her as she received this news for 
any sign of regret that her countenance might ev. 
press ; but after a moment's subdued silence he 
saw her eyes unmistakably brighten, 

‘‘It will be only two yo after all,” she said, 
cheerfully, “ and that will be soon past,” 

“Perhaps you would not object to its being 
longer,” he remarked suspiciously. 

You know how I shall miss you,” she 
answered, colouring, while her eyes moistened as 
with wounded feeling. 

And then she went away with wifely care to 
get his thinge ready for the trip. 

Next morning, just after breakfast, she had 
his valise nicely packed, and, the weather. being 
damp and raw, she tied a silk handkerchief about 
his throat, and told him to be sure and take care 
of himself, and to ride on the last car of the 


tram. 

“ What will you do while I am away!” he in- 
quired, as he drew on his gloves, “ Run around 
the A Sp - have a good time with 
the gossips, pose 1” 

“No, 2 hel gs i expect to stay close at home 
and attend to my sewing,” she replied. 

And then she kissed him three times, and stood 
at the window and watched him out of sight, 
finally kissing her fingers to him as he disappeared 
round the corner. ° 

It was only a few squares to the railroad sta- 
tion ; but when Mr, Cudlip reached it and went 
into the office to geb a ticket he discovered, to 
his dismay, that he had left his pocket-book at 
home, 

He remembered just where he had placed it, op 
the table behind some books, while- his wife had 
helped him on with his overcoat. There might 
be time to return and get it before the train 
started, 

And with this object in view he hurried off os 
fast as possible, coming insight of his house just 
in ticae to behold Mra. Cudlip issuing therefrom, 
and taking her way with a bright face and elastic 
\atep down the atreet. : 

“So this is the way she stays at home!’ 
thought Cudlip, bitterly. “Gone, no doubt, to 
enjoy her holiday in chatting nonsense with 
some of her gossiping friends.” 

Lettivg himself in with his latch-key he found 
the pocket-book where he had left it, He was 
just about turning away, when his eye fell upon 
a@ little drawer of his wife’s work-stand, left 
partly open, and with the corner of what seemed 
a note or letter peeping out. 

She had not mentioned to him having re- 
ceived any letter from her sisters lately, and, 
so far as he knew, she had no other correspom 
deat, 

So he glanced at the paper, jusb to see who ib 
was from, and then rapidly ran bis eye over it, 


* Dearrs? EMMIg,— 

“ Since Mr, C—— will be away, and 
consequently won't mies you, do come and take 
a quiet tea with us this evening. An old friend 
of ours, and yours, will drop ia after tea, and 1 
know you and he will be so pleased to meet. 

“ Devotedly yours, 


“Sopp MILLER. 


“ P.S.—Don't fail, as we shall certainly expect 
you. "S, M.’ 


“ And she never mentioned a word of this to 
me!” thought Cudlip, as he hurried again dows 
the street, “But perhaps she don’t intead to 
accept the invitation.” 

He paused for a single instant as he passed the 
shop-door of Reed & Ribble, for there he caught 
a glimpse of Mrs, Cudlip, seated before a counter, 
examining blue silk. ’ 

Blue silk! So she was actually fixing herself 
up for this quiet tea—this meeting with— Cud- 
lip’s heart gave a sudden jealous throb, Could 
it be possible that this old friend mentioned in 
the note of that meddlesome, deceitful woma> 
could be the lover to whom his wife had once 
been engaged ? . 

As - paneer the depdt the train had just 





started. He did not iauch care; his business 
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would not suffer by a few hours’ delay, and he 
could take the afternoon train. 

So be went to his office to wait, but all day 
long his mind was in a whirl of jealousy, and he 
finally decided to further postpone hia trip to 
the following morning, and in the meantime to 
secretly watch and ascertain whether or not his 
wile accepted Miss Miller’s invitation. 

Ib was nine o’clock when Cudlip repaired to 
his home. 

The house was shut up, dark and etill, except 
where in the kitchen Sarah, the cook, wae enter- 
taining a select: party of one female and two male 
frieods—having the supper-table adorne! with 
the Cudlip family silver and best napkins, 

Without disturbing them, the master of the 
house, after one passing glance through the win- 
dow, went on to Miss Miller's, which was oply a 
couple of blocke distant. 

Here, in the neat little house standing back 
from the street, the windows were lighted, 
though the curtains and blinds were carefully 
closed. 

The ground floor was occupied by Miss Miller's 
bachelor brother as an office, and the parlours 
were on the second floor, to which access was 
gained by @ staircase from the lower hall. 

After surveying the front of the house, Cudlip 
turned into a little grassy side alley and took a 
view of the rear, 

Here the shutters were open, and he could aee 
on the window-shades an occasional passing 
shadow. 

Cudlip stood wistfully gazing. If only he 
could geb a glimpse intothat room! If he could 
only see what Emily Jane was about! He glided 
through the gateway opening into the little back 
garden, and looked carefully about in the dark- 
neés, 

Suddenly he stumbled against something. It 
was a ladder lying upon the ground at the foot 
of the wall, Blessed chance! The garden was 
deserted: there seemed no danger of interrup- 
tion, and carefully adjusting the ladder, he 
mounted to a sort of balcony, upon which the 
second-setory windows opened, 

Here, standing upon the top round of the 
ladder, he bad a good view of the room within. 
Tea was over, for the tea-things appeared all set 
aside on a table, 

Through an open door he could eee into the 
front parlour ; and there was Emily Jane, his 
wife, seated in a low chair with a piece of blue 
eilk work in her lap. But she was not sewivg. 
She was looking up with an expression of half 
childish affection and admiration into the face of 
some man who was apparently talking confiden- 
tially to her, 

Cudlip could see his feet, though not the reat of 
his body, There were cne or two other ladies pre- 
sent besides Miss Miller, who was also engaged 
in sewing on the blue silk; aud they were chat- 
ting and talking merrily together, without notic- 
ing Mrs, Cudlip and her companion. 

No doubt this wretched, treacherous old cat, 
as Cudlip in his secret heart denominated Miss 
Miller, had deliberately arranged this interview 
between Emily Jane and her former lover. 

Cudlip’s blood boiled. He felt desperate. At 
one moment he had an idea of bursting in at 
the window, aud strangling his rival on the spot, 
Pot then came a calmer thought. He would 
ge: s divorce—yes, he would get a divorce from 
his false, deceiving wife, and never again, so long 
as 1 lived trust in a woman. 

As he made this resolve, all in a tremble of 
aditation, he suddenly felt the ladder slipping 
from under him. He grasped at the balcony, 
and, with a struggle, lifted himself over the 
rans 

But what a situation was here | How was he 
to get down? 

He was a stout man, and to Jeb himself drop 
from that height upon the strip of flag pavement 
below was nob to be thought of. 

A cold perspiration broke all over Cudlip’s 
body. He knew that there was but one means 
of escape, He must get through the window, 
pase softly through the dining-room into the hall 
Pegg and so downstairs and out at the front 

oor 


" And to effect this not a moment was to be lost. 








Already he could see the ladies beginning to fold 
up their work, preparatory to going home. 

He tried the window, If it should be fastened 
he was lost. But no; the sash yielded easily, 
and lifting it up by slow and steady degrees, so 
as not to be heard, he stepped within. 

At that very moment, as he turned after clos- 
ing the window, there was a movement in the 
parlour. Miss Miller’s sister, Miss Paulina, came 
toward the dining-room door, and Cudlip, after 
one desperate glance around, slipped nimbly into 
a small plate and china cloret between the win- 
dow and the fireplace, the door of which stood 
partially opea, 

Here was a situation! Oudlip thought he 
should have swooned, and with difficulty main- 
tained self-command enough to remain perfectly 
still—-the only means by which he?could hope to 
escape detection. 

From his position be could still see through 
the nearly closed door into the parlour, and now 
both his wife and her male companion were in 
full view. 

But what was Cudlip’s surprise at beholding, 
instead of the man ke had fancied, a venerable, 
white-headed old gentleman ix a black, clerical 
habit ! 

He recognized the man immediately, He had 
years before heard the same person preach, and 
knew that it was the Rev, Eleazer Duling, Emily 
Jane's early beloved and venerated pastor. 

This, then, was, after all, the surprise which 
that absurd Miss Miller had prepared for hia wife, 
But how did he know that, after all, Emily Jane 
had not expected to meet some one else ? 

Miss Paulina, after fussing around the room a 
little, collecting bonnets and mantles, went out, 
first pushing the closet-door to, and leaving 
Cudlip in profound darkness, 

He could hear a bustle in the parlour, with a 
little shrill laughter and chatter. He could even 
distinguish “ gocd-nights !” 

And theo there were sounds of footsteps 
descending the stairs, and in the parlour some one 
cleaving the fire with a poker. 

Cudlip cautiously opened the closet-door. He 
must make one te attempt to escape 
before it should be too late, 

But on peeping out he saw the door wide open, 
and the dining-roowm in 1 blaze of light therefrom ; 
while by the parlour fire sat his wife, with Mise 
Miller and her sister-~a!l three sipping hot toddy 
and nibbling sponge cake, 

“T was determined you should have something 
warming before going home,” ssid Miss Miller, 
cheerfully“ though I couldn’t offer it while dear 
Mr, Duling was here, he’s such a strict temperance 
advocate. What would he think if he could see 
us now? He, he!” 

“Oh, I dare say he takes a little drop once in a 
while,” said Miss Paulina, ‘‘There’s no harm in 
it, aud it’s really comforting when one feels a 
little poorly. Ministers are but human, like 
other people, you know. He, he!”’ 

Then there was some good-natured chatter 

about the ladies who had just left, one of whom 
was dear Mr, Duling’s wife ; and presently Emily 
Jane said, — 
’ “Yt was so kind in you, Sophie, to help me 
with my work. It’s quite beautiful, and I dare 
say I can finish it by myself to-morrow, before 
Mr, Cudlip gets home. I was so afraid he would 
find it out, Next Tuesday is his ype tncagy you 
know, and I mean to hang it over a chair by his 
bedside, so that he may see it the first thing 
when he wakes,” 

“You are a good wife, Emmie; but I don’t 
think there are many women who would have 
spent that ten dollars on « dressing-gown for her 
husband when she had set her heart on those 
lovely vases at Myers’, I couldn’t make the 
sacrifice, I am sure.” 

“Ob, yes, you could, if you loved your husband 
dearly, as I do mine !—-that is, if you had a 
husband.” 

And then they all laughed ; and Miss Miller 
declared that she would a thousand times rather 
remain single than be a slave to apy man; and 
Emily Jane sighed. 

Her husband could see it from where he stood, 
and he felt himeelf sinking into his boots with 


shame and self-reproach, 


Was it possible he was rendering her life un- 
happy by his jealous suspicions and restrictions, 
while she was bearing them in silenceand making 
all sorts of sacrifices to please him / 

**T don’t believe,” said Miss Paulina, bluotly— 
“T don’t believe, Emmie, that your husband 
would have let you come this evening if he had 
been at home. He seems to think that you can't 
want any society but his own.” 

“Oh, he’s very kind and indulgent, I assure 
you, in some ways!” Mrs, Cudlip replied, a little 
hesitatingly. “And if I bad got your note 
before he left I should certainly have told him, 
and he would not, I think, have objected.” 

Mies Miller and her sister exchanged glances 
and shrugged their shoulders. 

It was clear that they looked upon Cudlip as 
an unfeeling and selfish tyrant. 

Cudlip had advanced on tip-toe half across the 
veom; and he now seized a moment when the 
ladies’ attention seemed absorbed in the negus 
to pass swiftly across the lighted space to the 
door opening on the hall. 

Tt was fast, but the key was in the lock, and 
as he cautiously turned it, the bolt suddenly 
shot back with a sharp ring. 

“What is that?” exclaimed Miss Miller, 
starting up. 

“The cat, perhaps,” suggested Emily Jane. 

" Cats don’t unlock doors. There’s somebody 
in the next room, or in the hall, Good gracious ! 
Paulina, you must have left the lower door ope, 
and burglars have got into the house.” 

*'They’re in the dining-room—they’ve got the 
silver,” screamed Paulina ‘Ob! if only John 
were at home!” 


bodied woman. 

No sooner had this appalling conviction heen 
thus presented to their minds, than, seizing upon 
the poker, she boldly advanced into the hail. 

“ Who is there ?” she demanded, _ 

And Cudlip, who had by this time descended 
the stairs and was frantically struggling with the 
key and the bolt, immediately redoubled his 
efforts. 

“There he is--there’s the thief!” screamed 
Miss Miller. 

And the iron poker flow, hitting Cudlip square 
across the shoulders. 

A pair of tongs followed, and then chair ; and 
Emily Jane, coming to the assistance of her 
friend with the coal-scuttle, rained lumps of 
coal upon the wretched Cudlip, until at length, 
hitting upon the right turn of the key, he burst 
out at the door and fled. 

But not unscathed, for, in addition to numer- 
ous bruises, he had received upou his head the 
scalding contents of the kettle from which the 
ladies had made their hot toddy, and which Miss 
Paulina, too timid to face the enemy, had held 
as a reserve force, suspended out of the window 
above the front door. 

Mr. Cudlip made his appearance at home some 
four and twenty hours after the time that he 
had originally appointed, 

His wife, who had been very uneasy, was ex 
cessively agitated and thankful when he,7in 
accounting for certain discolourations and contu- 
sions about his head and face, muttered some 
incoherent account of a railroad accident and 
boiler buret. 

He brought hera lovely pair of mantle vases, 
which he said he had happened to see at Myers's, 
aod Mrs, Gunning—Emily Jane’s mother-—who 
took tea with them on Tuesday, declared that she 
did not know which her daughter appeared to 
admire most, the beautiful vases or her husband 
as he appeared robed in his blue silk-faced 
dressing-gown. 

She added that they were soon to give a 
little party to their mutual friends, by Cud- 
lip’s own suggestion, who said that they had 
not been half sociable enough since their 
marriage, and must be more hospitable in the 
future. 








Tus ee begin building their houses at 
the top. e roof ia first built, and elevated on 
@ skeleton frame, Then it affords shelter to the 





workmen from storms, 






Miss Miller was a strong-minded and strong- 
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FACETIA. 


Tus was the tempting notice lately exhibited 
by a dealer in cheap shirts: “They won't last 
long at this price!” 

Amy: “ Miss Thinly hos blossomed out into a 
new woman.” Grace: “Gracious! Is she old 
snough for that?” ear ee 

Maco: ‘‘That stupid fellow proposed to me 
last night, He ought to have knowu beforehand 
that I should refuse him,” Marie: “ Perhaps 
he did.” 

“I ses by the paper that our customer, Soud- 
kins, is married,” said the book-keeper. “ In- 
deed? I shall be sorry to lose him,” replied the 
fashionable tailor, 

“T Horr you don’t mind children?” said the 
lady who was engaging a new servant. “Oh, 
no; I always leave the missus to look after 
them,” replied the girl, 

Liprer: “I wonder why it is that Miss Prim- 
per always takes such good care of her com- 
plexion?’’ Chipper: “She’s so conscientious; 
it isn’t her own, vou know.” 

Daveutrn: “Prank said something to me 
last night.” Mother; “I hope it was dpropos.” 
Daughter: “It was more, mamma. It was a 
propos-al,” 

“Lovrte told me the other day that sha hadno 
idea of auch a thing as getting engaged,” said one 
girl, “I wonder what his name is,” replied the 
other girl, after a pause 

LittLte Miss Mugg (assuming a wearied air): 
* Our folks ia all glad the opera season is over.” 
Little Miss Freckles (#pitefully): “ Yes, it must 
be real tryin’ to see other folks havin’ such 
good times, 

Wire: “I thought that couple walking before 
us were married, but they are not.” Husband: 

Elow do you know?” Wife: “She stopped to 
look im a shop window, and he stopped and 
looked, too.” 

Mrrend from the next street (to happy father): 
* Hallo, Jilis, let me congratulate you! I hear 
that you havea new boy at your house.” Happy 
Father: '‘ By George ! can you hear him all that 
distance ?”’ ~ 

“T rHink, Mary, you had better roast the 
mutton for diuner, and portpone the pork,” 
Mary (blankly): “Sure, mum, I can roast and 
vile and stew wi’ the best, but it’s the firat time 
I ever heard 0’ pos'ponin’ a j'int.” 

“Tuts is the last time I shall bring this bill!” 
cried the enraged collector. “ Thanks,” replied 
the impecunious debter. “ You are so much 
more corsiderate than the other fellow; for he 
said he was going to come again.” 

“Pari, will you buy me a drum!” said a 

ttle lad to his father. “ Ah—but, my boy, you 
will disturb me very much if I do?” returned 
papa “Ob, no, papa; I won't drum except 
when you're asleep |” promised the little fellow. 

A purit whispered in the next boy's ear: 

Our teacher is a regular ass.” The master, 
who had just put a question to the whole class, 
thought the pupil was framing a reply, and said 
to him : “Come, my lad, speak up; perhaps you 
are right.” 

“I wave kinder had my doubts,’ said Mr. 
Jason, as he removed his Sunday best suit after 
his visit to the City, “T kinder have my doubts 
whether brother Bill’s son tuk me around and 
showed me the town, or whether he showed the 
town me,” 

He: “ And you will elope with me to-night ?” 
She: “ I will.” He : “What will your parents do?” 
She: “They will wait until we come back, and 
ther they will give us their blessing.” He: ‘I'm 
a little afraid they won't.” She: “ Indeed they 
will. They have both promised.” 

Dicren: “IT courted my wife three years 
before I gob her, and it was nearly all wasted 
time.” Bigler: “Why, isn’t she an excellent 
woman?” Digler : “She is, indeed; but I've 
discovered since that I could have got her in 
pa months if Ihbad had the gumption to ask 

or her, 





Jinks: "I'm ever so much obliged for this 
favour, and if ever Ihave a chance I'll do as 
much-———Hello! Here comes Bilkins. Let’s 
dodge into an alley-way.” Blinks: * Don’t you 
like Bilkins?" Jinks: ‘‘He did me a favour 
once, and the fellow may want me to return it.” 

“THaTs a pretty penwiper you were kind 
enough to leave ou my desk,” said Mr, Chag- 
water to his wife. ‘It’s very ornamental if it is 
a trifle small,” “Oh, Josiah!” shrieked his 
wife, as her husband drew his pen through the 
dainty pieces of ribbon, “ you’ve ruined my new 
bonnet.” 

Fataer (showing off his baby boy to bachelor 
friend): * Well, what do you think of him? 
Fine boy, isn’t he?” Bachelor Friend; “ Yes, 
very fine boy, but he’s bald. But then (glancing 
at father’s bald head) children are uot satisfied 
nowadays unless they can begin’ where their 
fathers left off.” 

Froorwatker (to salesman at hosiery counter): 
“You didn’t sell that lady?” Salesman: “No, 
I showed her some stockings that I told her 
would fit her like a glove. She asked if they 
were all wool, and I eaid, ‘Yes, all wool and a 
yard wide ;’ and she flounced off as though some- 
thing had displeased her. For the. life of me I 
can’t guess what it was.” 

TeLecnarH Eprror: “By Jove! here's an 
account of the sea serpent being seen off the 
Florida coast, and I believe it’s true this time.” 
City Editor: “ Why more than before?” “ Great 
Scott man! .Don’h you uotice that in no place 
does it say that it hada head like a barrel, or 
that ib raised out of the water and hissed horribly 
when shot at?” 

“Waar should a feller say,” asked the young 
man anxiously, when his wife asks him if he 
would marry again if she were to die?” “ Say 
nothing, of course,” answered the elderly advi- 
ser. “Jf he says he would, she'll think he doesn’t 
like ber. If he announces his intention of 
staying single she will take it into her head thab 
he is tired of matrimgny.” 

“Wet, Mrs. Brown, if yez don’t raise me 
wages I shall be obliged to be after lavin’ 
yez when me month is up,.”’. “Why, Jane, 
when you came here you knew scarcely any- 
thing. It wasI who taught you.” ‘And shure, 
mum, wouldn’t I be afther bein’ wuth more now 
when Iknow so much than whin I didn’t know 
nothin’ at all?” 

Mr, Smtrv looked over the next-door garden 
wall, ‘I noticed alight in your house last 
night, Mr. Bimley,” he said; “are your baby’s 
teeth bothering him again?” The man with 
the lawn-mower stayed his hand. “ Don’t know 
how much they're bothering him,” he answered 
shortly ; “but they're bothering the life out of 
me,’ 

A May, with s pained expression of countenance, 
sat ona goods box. “Are you ill?” someone 
asked. “No,” “Have you lost anything?” 
"Never had anything to lose.” “What's the 
matter, then?” “I'm gittin’ on’ ® wasp.” 
“Why don’t you get up?” “ Well, that wuz 
wy first impulse, but I got to thinkin’ that I was 
hurtin’ the wasp as badly as he was hurtin’ me, 
an’ concluded to sit here awhile.” 

“Tam very sorry for you Walter,” said the 
kind-hearted surgeon, “but the thumb will have 
to come off,”” “My hand won’s be of much use 
will it, doctor!” inquired Walter, tearfully. 
© You will have your four jingera left, but you 
will not be able to grasp anything firmly.” “TI 
can’t weed the garden even for mamma, can 
1?” “I am afraid not, my boy.” “Cut her 
off, doctor.” 

ManaceEr (to new clerk, who had just entered 
with alook of great complacency upon his coun- 
tenance): ‘Well, you caught the post with 
those letters?” New Clerk: “ Yea, sir, just 
managed it; but you made a fuuny mistake ; 


| you put the 244, stamp on the London letter and 


the 1d. stamp on the foreign one.” Manager : 
“Dear me, how very stupid! What did you 
do?” New Clerk: “Oh, sir, I made it all right, 
air. Loniy noticed it just in time, bub there 
was stilla miaute to spare, so I stepped into the 
post-office and altered the addresses, 





Lapy Gusuton (always so agreeable): “ And 
the magnificent pictures you had here last year— 
have you got them alistill?” Mr. Flake Whyte 
(the artist, sadly): ‘Yes; I have them all.” 
Lady Gushton ; “ How very nice! It is so hard 
to part with one’s ‘own pictures, is it fot’ Mr. 
Flake Whyte (with much feeling). “ Awfully 
hard! Sometimes impossible |” 


AutuovcH poor he loved the girl with tropical 
warmth and oriental splendour, “ Darling,” he 
whispered to her in the fervour ofvhis soul, 
“there is nothing you could ask of me that I 
would not willingly grant.” “Well, Charlie,” 
she reeponded, “give me a chance to marry 
somebody whohasa little—just a little bit— more 
money than you have—that’s a good boy,” 


“ No,” said the boarding-house woman, respon- 
ding’ to the intended patron’s questions, “ no, no 
malaria.” ‘Chills and fever }” “ Never heard 
of a case.” ‘Spinal meningitis?” “ Well, 
there was a lady here last summer who said her 
little girl was poisoned by it,but we always cut 
it down when we find it. growing about the 
place,” 


Mr. Ricumany : “ You have a handsome young 
man named De Ribbon in your employ, I under- 
stand. Heis engaged to my daughter, and I'd 
like you to do mea favour.” Merchant : “ Cer- 
tainly, my old friend. Want him advanced, eh ?” 
“No, I want him kept just where he is until 
my daughter gets tired of waiting for him to be 
able to marry.” “ Um—how long will that be ¢” 
“ About six weeks.” 


Tse awe with which the small boy looks upon 
@ retired mariner is probably due to the mar- 
vellous experience the mariner remembers to have 
had. An example came up recently in the course 
of a conversation between a lad of six and an 
ex-rea-captain, ‘' Captain Skaggs, did you ever 
get your leg bit off by a shark?” asked the boy. 
“Did I, sonny,” he replied; “did 1% Well, 
rather, Dozens of times!” 

In the corridor outside an hotel dining-room 
the following conversation was. overheard, the 
speakers;a woman and a man, proved bride 
and groom by a hundred outward end visible 
signs, She (hanging back at the doorway and 
whispering): “Don’t look eo happy, I shan’t 
go in while you wear.that rapturous expression. 
Everybody there will kaow ata — that we 
are bride and groom.” He (whispering also) 
“ My dear, take the beam out of your own eye.” 


A maw lying serfousiy il) in Burnley a few 
weeks ago was told by the doctor to eat anything 
he liked, as there was little hope of his recovery. 
The man feeling very hungry one day, asked his 
son to get him something to eat. The lad 
said: “ We have nowt tasty, only a ham hung 
up downstairs.” “Tell thi mother to fry mi 
some o’ that, then.” The lad told his mother, 
who said: Tell thi fayther he'll get noan, as 1 
am saving it for’t funeral.” 


Comme one Bank Holiday from a spot 
much frequented by ’Arrys and ’Arriets, the 
carriage was soon filled with three or four 
couples of “swells.” After a few moments’ 
silence ove of the party said to his ‘ Donah,” 
“Here, Liza, give us a blooming song.” 
Which after much persuasion, was given 
to the tune of “Down by the River Side I 
Strayed,” rendered in a somewhat squeaky 
voice. This was evidently very displeasing to » 
drunken navvy, in a corner of the carriage, who, 
on hearing it, cried out: “Then I wish to good- 
ness you had ’a’ fell in, missus |” 

A youna man who considers himself a man of 
resources was once in the act of pressing a young 
lady to his manly bosom, when the young lady’s 
sister entered the room. Of course he desisted 
at once, but be was notembarrassed. Theyoung 
lady’s sister said, “ Rxcuse me,” and started to 
leave the room, when he felt that he ought to 
say something, and say it right away. “ Don't 
go,” he said ; “ we've jusu been measuring to eee 
which is the taller.” She paused in the door- 
way, and looked at them both intently. ‘‘ You're 
both about the same height,” she said, quietly, 
“ but sister is much the redder,” Then she went 
out, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Queeswill probably go to Scotland about 
August 20th, unless the state of public affairs 
should render it desirable for her to remain in 
the south for another week or two, 

Taz German Empress has had a yachting 
dress raadé in London for this summer’s wear. 
The material is creaua serge, and the jacket is 
nade very long, with somewhat of the “* frock- 
coat” style in its cut, The.revers are made of 
satin. 

Tue Prince of Wales has given up such idea as 
he may have bad of visiting America this 
autuma, and will go to Homburg as usual, where 
apartments are already freely secured by 
the English and American contingent who in- 
variably follow in the train of the Prince. 

Tus Germaa Emperor has for some time past 
taken a great interest in lawn tennis, and has 
followed all the beat German matches—which 
ave not very Dumerous—with the closest atten- 
tion, It is intended to build a covered lawn 
tennis eourt for the use of the Kaiser, so that 
he may pursue the game during the winter 
months, 

Tue Princess Stéphanie of Belgium (Crown 
Princess of Austria), who arrived in England a 
week or two ago, has not been in London since 
she came here some years before as a bride, 
Sivce her huebaud’s tragic death she has travelled 
almost constantly, but has only paid one or two 
flying visits to Brussels and Spa, She devotes 
most of her time to the education of. her. little 
daughter, the Archduchess Elizabeth, who will 
one day be the owner cf immense wealth, as she 
inherits a large share of the Emperor of Austria’s 
private fortune. 

Harpiy have the congratulations. upon the 
Oricans alliance died away b there are 
rumours in the air of another possible wedding 
at Stowe House, Best men and chief brides- 
maids not infrequently discover that fate has 
destined thera for each other, and it would seem 

at this has been the case with the Prince of 
Turin and Princess Isabella of Orléans, If 
rumour has not spoken lightly and unadvisedly, 
the engagement of this young couple, which 
would give much satisfaction to their friends, 
will shortly be aunounced. 

Crear improvements have lately been carried 

ut ab Fregmore Lodge, which is officially 
regarded as being part of Windeor Castle. The 
Queen has been advised to discontinue her 
custom of breakfasting and passing the morning 
in tents on the lawn, so a rustic tea-room bas 
been built in the grounds for Her Majesty's use, 
which is both comfortable and picturesque. The 
Queen now breakfasts every morning in this new 
room, while the summer drawing-room in the 
house is used as a writing-room by Her Majesty, 
It is supposed that Frogmore is intended at 
some future period to become the Windsor 
residence of Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, and the Queen is believed vo have 
grented the place to them by warrant, 

Tuk Queen’ has had made a very handsome 
and complete luncheon basket. It is a square 
browo basket, surprisingly small if. one takes 
‘nto consideration all that is stowed away inside 
of it, and is made in three layera to hold two 
dishes apiece with covers, It has also a plated 
box for bread, eighteen plates, with knives, forke, 
acd spoons to match ; and atone side ie a com- 
partiuent for claret, champague, and sparkling 
water, deftly arranged so as to keep the boutles 
upright. The plates and dishes are of solid plate 
lined with a kind of porcelain enamel to prevent 
the food touching the metal; and the whole 
concern is as perfect a set out for its purpose as 
could weil be devised, 

So evon as the season is over the Princess of 
Wales, with her two tnwarried daughters, will 
go abroad for some months, It is a long time 
stuce she paid a visit to her aister, the Duchess 
of Cumberland, so she will go frat to Gmunden, 
Where, in all probability, the King of Denmark 
Will be staying at the time, Afterwards there 
willbe theannual family gathering at Fredenaborg, 
which, it is hoped, the widowed Czarina of Rusia 
may ¢ persuaded to join. 





STATISTICS. 


Locomotives use a third of our coal, 

A SEWING MACHINE is supposed to do the 
work of twelve women. 

Tus average cost of establishing a lifeboat 
station ia £1,000, and «during sixty years 
31,000 persons have been caved by means of 
the National Lifeboat Institution. 

We bave in this country, on an average, 155 
rainy days in the year, and the duration of time 
during which rain is falling on cach of them may 
be taken to average about three ‘hours. This 
means that if all the rain that falls at intervals 
throughout the year were to be concentrated 
into one prolovged shower, we should have a 
continuous downpour for twenty days and twenty 
nights, 





GEMS. 


Ty all men were absolutely equal, hypocrisy 
would be crushed out and superseded by can- 
dour. 

Great mischiefs happen more often from 
folly, meanness and vanity, than from the greater 
sins of avarice and ambition, 

You are not here to vegetate or to dream ; you 
were born to act. Every maa coming into the 
world is furnished with @ commission of ser- 
vice. 

Tuat which we acquire with the most diffi- 
culty we retain the longest ; as those who have 
earned a fortune are usually more careful than 
those who have inherited one, 

What sculpture is toa block of marble, educa- 
tion is toa human soul. The philosopher, the 
saint and the hero, the wise, the good and the 
great man often lie hid in the plebeian; which a 
proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ornance Jetty.—The juice of four oranges, 
the grated rind of one, juice and rind of one 
lemon, one and one-half cupsful of sugar, Put one 
half box of gelatine into cold water, let it stand 
two hours, adda pint of boling water and the 
otheringredieuts, pour into moulds and set on ice 
to cool, 

Srrawserry Suereet.—Crush one pound of 
berries, add to them one quart of water, one 
lemon sliced and one teaspoonful of orange- flower 
water, Let these ingredients stand in an earthen 
bow! for three hours, then strain, squeezing all 
the juice out of the fruit. Dissolve one pound 
of powdered sugar in it, strain it again and put it 
on the ice until ready to serve, 

Srrawberrky Fritrens.— Stem nice, solid, 
large berrier, dust them with sugar, add a few 
drope of lemon-juice, Beat two eggs, without 
separating, add one gil! of milk, a teaspoonful 
of melted butter, and sufficient flour to make a 
light batter (one cup). Add quarter teaspoon- 
ful salt, an even teaspoonful baking. powder, and 
beat well, Toss in a few berries, cover them 
with the batter, and drop carefully in smoking 
hot oil, Serve hot, dusted with powdered sugar. 

Masnep Poratoss.—Have ready some hot 
milk, the quantity depending on the nuxaber of 
potatoes; six require about one-half cup. As 
soon as the potatoes are done aud drained, mash 
with a wire waeher until perfectly free from 
lumps, For every six potatoes use a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one small teaspoonful salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful each of white pepper and 
celery salt and the hot milk, Beat vigorously 
with a perforated wooden spoon, and serve, piled 
lightly in a hot dish. They should now be the 
least bit dry, neither moist enough not to keep 
in shape in the dish, Do not brown them in the 
on as by so doing much of their lightness is 
ont, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Smatirox is unknown in Patagonia. 

A ROSEBUSH in Stuttgart covers a space of 259 
square feet, 

As a rule a2 man’s hair turns grey five years 
sooner than a woman's, 

it was supposed that a Greek calf could not 
be raised without the aid of twenty-seven 
different gods. 

In Ecuador there is a tribe of Indians, the 
Jovaros, who kill their prey by blowin 
poisoned ‘arrow through a pipe. A monkey 
pierced by one of these arrows dies in three 
minutes. 

A ngw kind of cloth is being made in Lyons 
from the down of hens, ducks, and geese. 750 
grains of feathers make rather more: than a 
equare yard of light and very warm water-proo% 
cloth, 

Ix ancient times churches were without seats, 
The worshippers had to stand or kneel. Some of 
the aristocrats brought pieces of vloti with them 
to keep their knees from contact with the stone 
floor, 

A NOVELTY in bicycles is shown in the window 
of a New York dealer. Its entire frame, includ- 
ing the handles, and, in fact, every part, save the 
eaddle, spokes, and tyres, is of iron, cast in 
imitation of the branches of trees with the bark 
left on, 

Tr is a peculiarity of Russian railroads that 
their stations are generally two miles or more 
distant from the towns and villages which taey 
serve, This is said to be on account of the danger 
of fire, the houses in sma)! places generally being 
thatched with straw, 

ScHEMMITZ~ is the oldest and most famous 
mining town of Hungary. The mines have been 
worked since the time of the iiomans, and 
produce gold and silver, copper and lead. Lace, 
tobacco, und violin strings are alzo made, and a 
pipe which is very highly esteemed in America. 

A robputan boiler 1,800 years old bas been 
discovered at Pompeii. It is made of sheet metal, 
probably copper, in the yg of a large amphora 
or two bandled jar, with a hollow space rupuing 
half way up the centre of the jar. Ju this space 
wage placed a cylindrica’ fire-box, resting ou five 
fire-bars,,which are tubes three quarters of ap 
inch in diameter, connecting with the water 
space, ‘The fuel seems to have been charcoal, 

In Vienna a novel letter-box has been intro- 
duced, the main point of difference being the 
absence of a key to uulock it, When the collect- 
ing bag is slid into the..groove at the bottom of 
the letter box the latter opens and drops its 
contents into the bag, Bub one motion is 
required for the operation instead of the usual 
cumbersome series of movements necessary to 
unlock an ordinary box and take out the letters 
by handin bunches, No other instrument can 
open the box, as the groove is of a peculiar shape, 
aud will not admit of anything elee, Combina- 
tions of locke may be arranged for certain routes 
or districts, and the system is said to be looked 
upon with favour, 

Mirxweep, a handsome bush with parti-coloured 
green and white leaves, is beginning to find ite 
way ag an ortamental plant into acme of our 
Eastern gardens, Iv 'lexas and Mexico it grows 
to considerable size, reaching frequently to the 
height of six or seven feet, and, of course, shows 
to the best advantage then, When the stem of 
this plant is broken there flows from it an sbun- 
dant stream of milk, which is sufficiently strong 
to burn intw the cuticle if it is allowed to touch 
the flesh, creating an unpleasant smarting scnsa- 
cion. This quality makes the plant much in 
demand for marking cattle, as the hair is removed 
wherever the milk is applied, acd no further 
harm is done to the animal. In this way it is 
boon to catile stealers, as an application can be 
made with it much easier than with the branding 
iron, and the same purpoge is served. It would 
be impossible to form an estimate of how many 
cows change bands every year through the use of 
this plant, yet the number is by vo meaus incon- 





siderable, 
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at eka a ae vinogm Dae the ong Ay A, Rie 8. ©.-There is considerable difference between 
’ come { enough ; it is the acid that makes curd, | the size of the hands and the feet, and, curiously eno 
NOTICES TO COR RESPONDENTS. so you must use enough acid. on opposite sides, Thus, Mango the viene hand : 
omni ScHoo.e1an.—-Miscellaneous reading is all right, if not Brager 22 the larger, it is the left fooky which is the 
allowed to interfere with your systematic school a apes Se Teo a the 5 fon _ 
DovztFut.-—All lotteries are illegal. studies, 


J. M.—We have no means of ascertaining. 


y J. &.—The atory of the manufactured oggs is all 
hur bug. 

Iwquines.—On reaching twenty-one you will be abso- 
hutely free, 

G. F.—It the enyvravings 
rive ten shillings for it. 


Acork,—Boll for about three-quarters of an hour, ox 
td) quite clear. 

Sourrmner.—You can get aperan white gutta percha 
from chemist for stuffing teeth 


Jac«.—-A man takes his nationality from his father, 
no matter where he is born 


Ruxza.—The pile of the velveteen should be down, 80 
that when smoothed it looks dark. 


A. L.—Rubbing the wart with sweet ofl once a day 
for two or three weeks will remove it. 


Faswpress.—We do not think we would be justified 
in advising you to face omigration except you go out 
with a family. 


J, H.—As you have always been known by the sur- 
name of your father, it would be best for you to be 
married in that name. 


Nav.—Exoellent red ink is made by boiling cochineal 
in rain water, and adding a little gum arabic to make 
it flow smoothly. 


L. C. B.—Venezucla means “Little Venice.” The 
esrly explorers found the natives living in houses placed 
an piles in the marshes. 


Pro.—Strips of cotton cloth, an inch wide, wet and 
placed around pies, will keep thejuicein, Remove when 
first takeu from the oven 


Iewornamvs.-—The ten largest cities tn the world are 
London, Paris, New York, Canton, Berlin, Tokio, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, Chicago, Brooklyn. 

Joeprrm.—The seven hills of Rome are the Palatine, 
the Oapttoline, the ag pee the Eequiline, and the 
Viminal, together with Mounts Ccelius and Quirtnalis, 


Siavey.-—Try a liberal sprinkling of borax powder in 
their haunts. [t is ne use to give a mere dusting of the 
powder, or to lay it about once or twice, 


Ons who Wants to Kwow.-—It does not absolutely 
require a written promise of marriage to sustain ap 
action for the breach, but the verbal proofs of the pro 
mise must be clear and distinct, 


Pear. exep.—" Fiasco” means a bottle or flask. 
When the Italian glassblowers detected flaws in the 
vase they were blowing they made au ordinary bottle 
of the fallure, and hence the name, 


Rurvs,—‘' Pamiliarity breeds contempt" is a proverb 
found in one form or another in every European 
language having a literature. Ite ancient form is 
velieved to be the Sanskrit. 

8cs Ross.—-Implicit submission in a wife to the just 
will of her husband is what she promised at the altar— 
what the good will revere her for, and that is, in fact, 
the greatest honour she can receive. 


G. V. V.—Eiven inta violent storm waves fifty-five 
feet high ere rare, and those of forty feet aro exceptional. 
With an ordinary breese the height of waves tw from 
four feet to six feet. 


Mavn.—Camphor ice is readily made by ‘melting » 
toas ful of mutton tallow with a piece of camphor- 
gum the size of a hickory uut. Pour inte « little cup 
and preserve for use, 

Worxuixn Mornen.—if your son is beyond mere 
iafancy the only way to cure his squint would be by a 
aurgical operation, [f still very young a good deal can 

2 done by bandaging under an oculist’s instructions. 


Cox.—Raw meat is the very best thing to feed, 
although bread and milk, or auy other food, with the 
exception of salt meat, can be given them, together 
with milk and water. the same as two cats, 


Vioter.—Velvet pile can be raised by damping the 
wrong side with clean cold water, then haldiog . 
éightly across the facejof a hot iron, and brushing th 
crushed part with s 6 ah. 


Vauitina Ambirion.—It is a perilous thing to attempt 
the profession of actor as a means of earning « subsist- 
enes, not more than one in a hundred succeeding. The 

iviece we offer you fs to crush the inclination. 


RaLpa.—There cannot be a shadow of question as to 
the immense superiority of the American organ over 
the harmonium ; the peculfar action of the alr current 
in the organ produces a far sweeter tone than can be 
vot in any bur monium, 


0. F.—There is no certain cure for sea-aicknesa, but 
anti-pyria is regarded as one of the best preventives ; 
twelve to fifteen grains is taken cach day for three days 
vefore sailing and for three days after; any chemist 
can make up the powders. 

Ix Neen or Avyice.—We cannot conscientiously 
recommend you to there; natives are em- 
ployed for rough wuk at wages you would starve upon ; 
choose « field nearer home ; it gives strength to know 
that you are within reach of friends in case of failure in 

your venture, 


are clean someone might 


W. R.—The judge who passes the sentence writes in 
the of the py ent “ Left for execution,” 
one the therifts fix the day, which must be after the 
~ lapse of fourteen clear days from the date of the convic- 

Lom, 


Lavar—If you wish to heme i an accomplished 

singer, you must undergo a course of professional train- 

Amateur talent rarely comes = to the required 

standard of excellence. If oe can afford it place your- 
self under some eminent master. 


Nesta.—The sooner y ug oil the persun referred 
to from your thoughte “the better it will be for your 
peace of mind. He is evidently a triffer ; one who takes 
— in filrting with girls of your age and making 

essions which he does not entertain at heart. 

Josere.--Every young performer has to overcome 
this timidity about playing before ye le, and it ean 
only be overcome by practice. Do no 
but keep on tryi —y you will, ee time, be able 
to play before any 


B. Wwe 3 in a fae solution of soda to get out 

&c., th with clean water; when dry 

ly ik Po ng with brush or sponge evenly, and when 

tirst coat is dry if necessary give another. Some- 
times a vory little thin gum water is added. 


AN EQGGOTISTIC LAY, 


Ow feathered creatures usefulest and best 

Thet treads the earth iz the domestic hen. 
Better each nest of other fowls non est 

Than bors, dowered daily for the good of men. 
Tie h matin songs of birds with soaring wings 

ighty souls Reswas delight afford, 

Give ome the bird whose ‘ays are solic things, 

B: y every tasteful epicurs encored. 
To her extempore offerings, rich and aweet, 
What are the lays of larks for poets only meet? 


I love to hear the scornful! village cock 

.) with scornful cadences, the morn ; 
But more to hear some matron of his flock 

Cackle in triumph o’er an egg new born. 
Hysteric egotiat! With frantic pride 

er grand achievement to the world she tells, 

Pactug the barnyard with impatient stride, 

enna every ullet’s breast with envy swells. 

ood right hath she her feclings to express, 
Withoat whose golden gifts the world were pudding- 
leas. 


Well may the homestead's feathered Brigham Young 
Mevt her with cockscomb strut and kindling eye; 
Proud of her eaod voluntary, sung 
ad the offspring of polygamy. 
Tis spotless, pure and full of promise rare 
Of that beneficence an exponent 
Which from the fowl educes still the fatr, 
And shapes the issues to mankind’s content. 
As sure as are egys, 20 sure I am 
Eggs were a luxury deemed before the days of Ham 


W. R. B. 


Carnoumg.—Anchovy tosst, made by spreading but- 
tered toast with nnchovy sauce, is a delicious lumchson 
relish, cheese toast, which is toast spread with 
grated cheese, and set in the oven long enough to melt 
the cheese slightly, 18 tasty. 


Rose.--Cut a oommon radish in two, hollow the 
interior slightly, then rub it gently «pon a dinner-plate. 
In 8 Moment you can lift up the radish by the tail and 
the plate with it, for the plate will —- as tightly as 
if the two objects were pasted togeth 


Ex.ia.—It is a town in Scotland, j: ve over the border, 
which is a favourite resort for rovaway couples on 
account of the laxity of the marriage laws. A great 
deal of romance attaches to the place, and a Gretna 
—_ marriage means in common acceptance an elope- 
men 


Py euitipe advise you to take u more cheerful 
age surroundings. Nothing is gained by 
jieliing Lag eng ‘Hope on, hope ever. 
ere may be more A store for you than falls to 
most earthly beings. You are not nearly so disconsolate 
as you imagine. 

Constant Reapen.-—in first instance, dry upas much 
of the oil as possible by laying brown paper or blot- 
sheet on the stain and going over it with a bot iron; 
when nothing more can be done in that way, the rest 
of the stain can be removed with chloroform, if afraid of 
that, try benzine. 


Grapys.—After your admirer has been properly intro- 
duced to you, and you have acquired some knowledge 
of the qualities of his head and heart, there will be time 
enough to consider whether you should encourage his 
attentions or not. Do not be deceived by a showy 
exterior or by specious declarations. 


Hripa.—Two ounces and one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, two ounces of rie acid, two ounces of rice 
fiour. Put all the ingredients ina basin and mix them 
well; then rub the mixture through a sieve or cullender 
several times to take out the lumps, Pat it into a 





bottle or jelly can, and keep for use, 


oe —Chop two 


of onion sauce. Se ingredients into a pas 
with the white of an paar mend and sprinkled 


in. This is enough for Siete 


Grapys.—Take one pound of psc sugar, boil in four 
quarts of water for a miuute: when cold, add two 
one y worth essence of lemon, 

; strain and bottle it. For a 
tumbler, fill up with water, adda 
soda, stir about, ‘and you bave a fine cheap 


Maxrix.—Rub three ounces of butter into a pound of 
flour, then add three eggs beaten very light, a little 

salt, ‘one gill of yeast, and as much milk as will make it 
into e soft dough. Knead it well; pat it into a butter 
pani cover it, and set it in a warm placo to rise. Bake 

in a moderate an oe oo send it to tho table hot. it 
is to be eaten with bu 


Susy.—An en young lady, if she respects herself 
and is really te her jlancé, will not encourage 
the attentions of others who pay her compliments and 
seck to engroas her to the annoyance of the one 
who should be the one “god of her idolatry.” Flirta- 
tions of the kind seteered to often result in serious 
estrangement, 


Lorra.-—Oileloth must bo wiped perfectly dry ae it 


is washed. Use little cue, = this = d — 
change often. A good brush and a piece ry flann 
will make ollcloth look like new, expecially if linased 


ofl or skim milk be well rubbed in after washing If, in 
addition to these precautions, the cloth is varnished 
ee ig 30 it ie almost indestructible, 

P.—The stage is at best an arduous profession, in 
whish ome celebrity, and those few 
~ ant attractions and an ardent 
fitted you fo Tere eneonion geen tls, ee 

you for the and, as @ we 
recommend any other career in preference to atone Baty 
involves such wear and tear of mind and body. 


Roey.—-For bird's nest pudding pening pome ond. core six or 
on — tart apples, and into 2 Sos 


‘ake @ quart of milk, r the apr 
‘ the apni 


po to make a thin batter; 

until dish is nearly full. gest until the 

clear, or you think the ding is done, Bat etch wins 

sauce, or cold sauce made of butter, sugar, and nutmeg 
together. 

E.vina.—A woman makes such a complete er 
of herself at marriage, bsorbed 
into the individuality of her husband, that she is gut/ty 
of conduct almost criminal in its fatuity if does 


tory, ven, 
consents to marry him; ‘tts only ta that Ra ahe on 
protect herself ooveries marriage 
which may render her Ah pon Were 0 prolonged 


Youre Wirr.—Frult, wine, ink, 
can be removed by first wetting "the 
stained © in clean cold water, Then apply a lotion 
made o one tables mag oom Fe ogy hy ochre 
spoonful of the purest cream of tartar, and one tes- 
spoonful of oxalic acid; put all into a pint of distilled 
water (or rain water), e it before , and apply 
with a goft cloth till the spot is saturated with the 
bb ral ee SS ae clean cold water 
Repeat till the stain disappears. 

Exien.—Take six pounds of to one peck or 
eixteen pounds of tomatoes. d and ng ae —~ 
skins of the tomatoes; cook them over the fire in 
own juice until the sugar penetrates them, and ed 
are ciarified ; then spread them upon dishes and dry 
them in the sun; Sprinkle over them a small quantity 
of sugar while they are drying; when they are drie 
Fase them in a stone jar, putting sugar between cach 

er, and reserving some of the augar to them 

th. Boil the syrup down and bottle it Brown 
sugar may be used in preserving these figs, which 
Fee See eee will keep it is said 
ir Years 
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